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The Royal Visit 

HE King and Queen will have been on Cana- 

dian soil more than a week before these words 
appear. We join with our compatriots of all races 
and creeds in hoping most sincerely that this 
unique visit of our reigning sovereigns to the 
senior Dominion may be happy for them, as it is 
sure to be for their subjects, and even enjoyable, 
in spite of the very heavy itinerary that lies before 
them. The Crown is not only the symbol of the 
British Commonwealth connection—a connection 
we all welcome, however much we may differ as 
to its practical political implications. As King 
of Canada, his Majesty is also the living embodi- 
ment of Canadian national unity and the Royal 


tour should strengthen that unity. That it needs 


strengthening is obvious. 


It is an essential feature of our monarchy that 
the Crown is above all political differences, repre- 
sents indeed those common loyalties that trans- 
cend them—a sound principle which we hope that 
our imperialists will not be allowed to forget. Loy- 
alty to the Crown does not mean support of Mr. 
Chamberlain’s policies any more than it requires 
support of Mr. Mackenzie King. It is indeed en- 
tirely compatible with vigorous opposition to them 
both. 


The King’s Visit 
N this connection we cannot but regret that 
Mr. Mackenzie King has thought it necessary 
to accompany the royal party continuously 
throughout their tour. That the Prime Minister 
of Canada should play a leading part in receiving 
his sovereign is obvious, but the need for this con- 
stant attendance is not-clear; on the eve of a gen- 
eral election it is bound to arouse suspicion. Nor 
is the argument that Mr. King would be needed all 
the time to advise his Majesty on affairs of state 
very convincing. Of course, there will be compen- 
sations and we know of some who were looking 
forward with delight to Mr. King and Mr. Hep- 
burn sitting down to a meal together. Fortun- 
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ately, swords may not be drawn in the King’s 
presence! 

Even stranger, however, was the suggestion 
that all “political” controversy should cease for 
six weeks, and we are at a loss to understand why 
Dr. Manion should consider it his “duty to avoid 
taking, part in political meetings’? during that 
time. Such a statement shows a curious, and very 
significant, confusion of thought between politics 
and mere partisan strife, against which Mr. 
Woodsworth rightly protested. As Mr. Cahan 
said with cutting irony: “Certainly the discussions 
which we have in this House, no matter how 
acrimonious they may be, would not alarm his 
majesty; for he doubtless keeps himself en 
rapport with the proceedings at Westminster.” 

And Mr. King continued to hanker after pro- 
rogation long after it had become obvious that 
the work of the House could not be decently fin- 
ished. Even the government’s second suggestion 
of a six weeks adjournment would, in spite of all 
disclaimers, have meant that nine tenths of this 
year’s estimates (notably those of the department 
of National Defence) would have been rushed 
through. A peculiar and not very democratic way 
of avoiding party strife! Finally, but not with 
very good grace, the original C.C.F. suggestion 
of only a short adjournment while the King and 
Queen were in Ottawa, was adopted, thus recog- 
nizing the principle that to neglect the King’s 
business is not to honour the King. 


Changes In Wheat Policy 

HOSE who feel that Parliament might just as 

well prorogue, since the government, with 
their huge majority, are bound to get their own 
way in the end, ignore the plain fact that a well 
informed, vigorous and earnest opposition group, 
however small, can at times have a surprising in- 
fluence on government policy, both in the House 
and the country at large. The new amendment 
to the criminal code to prevent victimisation, 
which is discussed elsewhere in this issue, is an ex- 
cellent example of this. The government’s uncer- 
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tainty in regard to its wheat policy is another. In 
both cases it is the small group of seven C.C.F. 
members that led and directed the opposition, as 
they have done repeatedly this session. 


Already in our April issue we foretold that the 
government’s wheat policy as outlined by the Min- 
ister at the end of February would be changed 
very considerably. Then there was no minimum 
price; indeed it was a policy for agricultural re- 
lief, not a wheat marketing policy at all. Since 
then, in deference to Western agitation, headed 
by Liberal Premier Bracken of Manitoba, we have 
had a 60c minimum price, then 70c. Even now 
five Liberals voted against the government, no 
small thing in these days of strict party machines. 
But the brute fact is that even last year’s 80c did 
not cover the cost of production for the average 
farmer. Any diminution of this price, coupled 
with the government’s antipathy to the Wheat 
Board is making the Western Liberal M.P.’s seat 
in the West untenable—and rightly so. 


Free Speech in Toronto 

HE attack made in the Ontario Legislature 

upon two Toronto professors was discussed in 
our last issue. The only encouraging feature of 
the sorry business was the vigorous protests it 
aroused in the more liberal section of the Press 
throughout the Dominion. Even the Ontario legis- 
lators themselves seem to have realised that they 
had gone too far. The motion demanding immed- 
iate dismissal was withdrawn on the understand- 
ing that “appropriate measures” would be taken 
by the University and the College authorities. The 
public learned, to its surprised confusion, that 
neither Premier Hepburn nor Colonel Drew had 
ever really supported the demand for dismissal. 
On this occasion at any rate one voice was raised 
in a vigorous defence of freedom of opinion, that 
of Mr. Arthur Roebuck, who was absent on the 
previous occasions. And just then it happened 
that Earl] Baldwin lectured at Toronto University 
and he, probably unawares, startled the Queen 
City by warning it of the danger of totalitarian 
democracy, and_ specifically condemned the 
wrongheadedness of governments who thought 
they should control Universities instead of being 
proud to contribute to their upkeep. 


We are glad to be able to report that Profes- 
sors Underhill and Grube have not, to date, had to 
apply for a post in the “University of Exiles’ re- 
cently formed in the United States for victims of 
political persecution. It is too early, however, to 
claim this incident as in any sense a victory for 
free speech. No one has for many years been 
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fired from any Canadian University directly for 


political activities or speeches. But many have 
ceased their speeches and activities. University 
authorities often find themselves in a difficult 
situation and, although professors are always told 
that they have the full right of free speech, it has 
often been made plain to them that they should 
exercise that right in silence. How far this usual 
procedure has been followed in Toronto, and with 
what success, only time can tell. 


Meanwhile Hon. Gordon D. Conant, Ontario’s 
Attorney General, delivered himself of a speech 
on May 12th, expressing grave doubts whether 
“personal liberty and democracy” could solve our 
problems. 


Canadian Censorship 

F purity of mind, unthinking loyalty and mari- 

tal happiness can be secured by censorship, 
then Canadians should possess these qualities in 
a high degree. According to a recent question an- 
swered by Mr. Ilsley in the House, the Department 
of National Revenue seized in 1938 no less than 
3,917 publications of a “subversive nature,” while 
the “‘obscene”’ literature confiscated amounted to 
the immense total of 26,639 magazines, 3,897 
newspapers, 16,040 pamphlets and 581 books. All 
this material, of course, is inspected and black- 
listed by a few lesser civil servants whose qualifi- 
cations for this priestly task are unknown, and 
who never on any occasion have to disclose the 
standards used in sorting the nice from the nasty. 
Our readers will remember that when Mr. Woods- 
worth asked for a list of banned books, hoping 
in this way to shed a little honest daylight on this 
furtive process, his request was refused on the 
ground that to name the books would be to incite 
people to buy them! Obviously the Government 
believes that the Canadian people have already 
reached the state of pitiable instability which is 
the inevitable product of censorship. 


In addition to this steady schoolmastering from 
Ottawa there have been two recent examples of 
the same spirit. One was the banning of the mag- 
azine Ken for a cartoon about George VI and his 
suggested visit to the World’s Fair. The sight of 
this, apparently, would have loosened the im- 
perial bonds unduly. It is quite proper for Cana- 
dians to see the Japanese Emperor made fun of 
in the Mikado, but they must not see their own 
Emperor made fun of by other people. The other 
example was the refusal of the Quebec Film Cen- 
sors to allow the showing of Wuthering Heights, 
on the ground that it portrayed “infidelity.” A 
suggestion was made to the producers that they 
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should cut out the offending portion, but these 
stubborn people would not conform. The film 
censors do not mind falsifying a work of art; they 
do not consider this a form of immorality. Eventu- 
ally a compromise was reached by which, as re- 
ported in the Montreal Gazette, the scene showing 
the illicit love between Cathy and Heathcliff has 
been cut “so skillfully as to omit the actual word- 
ing of their declaration of affection,” without 
“leaving the audience in any doubt as to the emo- 
tions of the characters.” So morality is saved; 
though seen, it is not heard. Meanwhile the num- 
ber of books in the public libraries of Quebec re- 
mains at .3 per capita of the population. 


The Russian Alliance 
N Europe the success or failure of Russia to join 
the democratic powers is at the moment the 
one supremely important question. Hitler knows 
it, and the absence of the usual blast against Com- 
munism shows a desire not to irritate the Kremlin 
unnecessarily. Even Downing Street is beginning 
to realise that England cannot now have Russian 
support on the British Government’s own terms. 
There are many obstacles to an agreement be- 
tween Britain and the Soviets. There is the old 
Tory prejudice against Communism which is much 
less violent than Hitler’s but may well outlast it. 
The traditional British dislike of European com- 
mitments is far from dead. And, as a contribu- 
ting factor, there is the dislike of Poland and the 
neighboring states for too close a connection with 
their mighty neighbour: they do not want to be 
absorbed by Germany but they dislike perhaps as 
much the Red army on their own soil, even as 
allies. One remembers that the Czechs had the 
same dislike. But then the Poles know the price 
the Czechs paid for it, and they are beginning to 
swallow their pride. There is also a fundamental 
difference of method. Russia wants a straight- 
forward mutual alliance—Britain one very condi- 
tional. Nor are British assurances that Russia 
would not be called upon to help Poland or Rou- 
mania until England and France did, enough. For 
that was the case with Czechoslovakia. 


One can hardly blame the Russians for not 
trusting Mr. Chamberlain very far, and for not 
feeling sure that his_ recent conversion from 
appeasement is likely to be permanent. Only 


this month there was that amazing return of the 
British ambassador to Berlin shortly after he had 
been recalled, and the offer to mediate between 
Germany and Poland about Danzig if both parties 
were willing. Needless to say they were not, but 
both gestures showed a wabbling disposition on 
the part of the British Prime Minister. 


Hence, 
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perhaps, the retirement of Litvinof—that apostle 
of collective security—to put the fear of Stalin’s 
intentions into the British government. We do 
not think a Hitler-Stalin raprochement to be prob- 
able, but it is a useful bargaining counter. 


The British people, it is true, showed an amaz- 
ing change of temper by adopting conscription in 
peace time, not three weeks after Mr. Chamber- 
lain had solemnly pledged himself not to introduce 
it, and the guarantee to Poland now apparently 
includes Danzig. How much more wholeheart- 
edly Britain would be trusted in Central Europe 
if she had dropped the pilot when she rejected his 
plan of navigation. As it is, no one knows how 
far Mr. Chamberlain has yielded to pressure, and 
what he will do when that pressure relaxes. Es- 
pecially as he is showing month by month an in- 
creasing aloofness from Parliament and a more 
obstinate determination to go his own way—a ten- 
dency repeatedly attacked in the House itself. 


A Sign of the Times 


T the 1937 Annual Convention of the Asso- 
ciated General Contractors of America, the 
central organization of the highly individualistic 


’ construction industry of the United States, a mo- 


tion to consider labour relations as an activity of 
the Association was tabled under a storm of pro- 
test. At the 1939 Convention, recently held in San 
Francisco, one of the main speakers was John 
Poessehl, President of the International Union of 
Operating Engineers, who made a strong plea for 
a better understanding between contractors and 
organised labour. In all sessions of the recent 
Convention, labour relations were discussed and 
it was noted that, although in the last two years 
many contractors have “gone union” either wholly 
or in part, not a single complaint was registered 
by these contractors against union labour. The 
only opposition to unionisation came from con- 
tractors who had not tried it. This surprising 
metamorphosis, in an industry where it might be 
least expected, is encouraging indeed to all who 
have the well being of labour relations at heart. 
It has been assisted by the unions agreeing to a 
state-wide basis for cooperation with the contrac- 
tors and in this, as in other respects, it is a move- 
ment which has its lessons for Canadians. Un- 
fortunately, Canadians appear to have lagged be- 
hind the United States in general appreciation of 
the essential features of unionisation (as conver- 
sations with many young Canadians make clear) 
and until this basic attitude is changed, little de- 
velopment comparable with what has happened 
in the American construction industry is to be ex- 
pected. 
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labor legislation this year, and I don’t mean 

the debate in the Ontario House. That, cer- 
tainly, was tunny enough, if you can get a laugh 
out of pompous ignorance, or Mitch Hepburn’s 
blind obedience to the business lobbyists, or 
Fraser Hunter’s barrack-room frothings. No, the 
funny thing that happened was never flaunted on 
the floor of parliament or anywhere else. It bur- 
geoned in quiet offices, where the right word was 
said to the right man and the heat was gently 
applied to the politicians. Gently but effectively, 
so that the big bosses retained the right to fire the 
boys who organize. A chain of apparently unre- 
lated incidents is only today, and in retrospect, 
taking form, a chain adorned with a double-cross 
and formally presented to Ontario labor. 


( bor lexi pretty funny happened about 


It’s probably best to take events in order and 
let the reader sniff out the truth, if his stomach 
can stand it. The background is pretty well 
known. Organized labor’s prime legislative need 
is a penalty on employers who scare or fire their 
people for talking union. In demanding such a 
law, labor has a bullet-proof argument, since all it 
asks is confirmation of a fundamental civil right. 
By persistent effort, it has got such legislation on 
the books of seven provinces. Forget about Prince 
Edward Island, and that leaves Ontario. Dave 
Croll told the legislature that Ontario was the 
only democratic jurisdiction in the world where 
freedom of organization was not yet guaranteed 
by law, and it is likely that he was right. Some 
of the Canadian acts are good, some feeble in 
practice, but the important fact is that they are 
law. 


Naturally, Ontario labor has long wanted a law 
of its own. No government has sponsored such 
a bill. It was quite a feat even to get one intro- 
duced in that little backwater of reaction at 
Queen’s Park. There are only two parties, per- 
manently jostling one another for position at the 
extreme right. John Glass was willing to do it, 
but so was Dave Croll, and his name carried more 
weight. 


Croll gave notice, and subsequently agreed to 
use the draft bill proposed by the Trades and La- 
bor Congress of Canada. It was a mild bill, crit- 
icized by friends on the score that it leaned over 
backward in the interests of moderation. In effect, 
it defined a trade union as any association of em- 
ployees except a company union, it followed up 
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with two pious but pointless clauses asserting the 
unquestioned legality of collective bargaining and 
contracts, and it got down to business with a final 
provision for fines or imprisonment if employers 
intimidated workers. 


The bill was given first reading. Some idea of 
the enlightenment of the House can be gained 
from the fact that Leopold Macaulay thought such 
a law already existed. He is ex-Cabinet Minister, 
ex-House Leader of the Conservatives and cer- 
tainly a cut above most. The bill got first read- 
ing and a pretty good press. The Star was en- 
thusiastic, the Globe not antagonistic, and the 
Telegram hedged a little, as well it might. A week 
earlier, every non-union employee of the Tele- 
gram had found in his pay envelope a warning 
against joining the Newspaper Guild. 

The day of the first reading, Hon. Ernest La- 
pointe announced important legislation at Ottawa. 
The Criminal Code was being amended, and in- 
cluded in the government bill was a section im- 
posing fines on employers who used intimidation 
against union organization, or refused to hire men 
because of union membership. J. S. Woodsworth 
has hammered annually for just such a measure. 
Labor was delighted. 


The immediate and important result in Ontario 
was that the Croll bill seemed rather pointless. If 
the Criminal Code was being amended, why face 
an inevitable struggle with the Hepburn adminis- 
tration? Why give Mitch the chance to scream 
again about John L. Lewis and Communists and 
even, if he was smart enough, to bring in restric- 
tive amendments? 


Croll himself questioned that his bill was need- 
ed. The province-wide drive by labor to influence 
local members lost steam. It continued, but unin- 
spiredly. The only point made was that two 
strings to the bow of freedom were better than 
one, and that the Ontario bill would be useful if 
ever jurisdictional dispute arose, or a reactionary 
federal government repealed the Lapointe legis- 
lation. 


At second reading, Croll made a good speech. 
He put it plainly to the government that theirs 
was a decision for or against democracy, and on 
the C.I.O. issue reminded the Premier that during 
and after the Oshawa fiasco, while Ontario was 
being safeguarded from the Lewis invasion, the 
provincial Labor Department was quietly negoti- 
ating with, and on behalf of, C.I.O. affiliates. 
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Arthur Roebuck ably supported the bill. John 
Glass was for it. Farquhar Oliver, of the United 
Farmers, spoke in its favor. W. J. Gardhouse 
announced his approval. Somewhat oddly, Will- 
iam Duckworth replied to a letter asking his atti- 
tude by a firm declaration that certainly he be- 
lieved workingmen should have holidays with 


pay. 

These were individual members, scarcely worth 
the attention of the lobbyists for the Canadian 
Manufacturers’ Association and the mine-owners. 
The pressure was reserved for the parties, and the 
boys ran their legs off exerting it. Conservative 
ideas were influenced as actively as Liberal ones. 
It is in the grand tradition of lobbying that there 
be no neglect of an Opposition which will some 
day be a government. 


So when the time came for party pronounce- 
ments on the bill, it was very natural that the lead- 
ers’ pronouncements should have been very near- 
ly identical. The cheer-leaders produced a rous- 
ing one for dear old business and gave no more 
than a condescending nod to labor. It’s painful 
to admit, but Fraser Hunter spoke truth when he 
said labor did not yet vote as a group for labor’s 
candidates. 


The Conservatives, through George Drew, fidd- 
led non-commitally, with one eye cocked, like the 
Government’s, at the three C.M.A. lobbyists in the 
galleries. Hepburn pledged his Administration 
to support of the principle of the bill. He thought, 
however, that some amendments might be needed. 
As it turned out, the amendments would have 
stripped the penalty clause from the bill and in- 
serted protection for company unions. Nobody 
asked him why in heaven anyone participating in 
an employee representation plan should require 
protection from his boss, just as nobody said 
“Well, that’s their affair, not yours,’ when Fraser 
Hunter claimed the original bill would let workers 
join radical organizations. 


Faced with the prospect of trying to run unions 
under the mess that threatened to emerge from 
the Hepburn amendments, labor sourly informed 
the government that no bill at all was infinitely 
preferable. Hepburn turned this into an announ- 
cement in the House to the effect that labor oppos- 
ed the original bill, and, since he was a good labor 
supporter, he was doing it to death. It expired 
quietly in the committee stage. The Toronto 
Trades and Labor Council, which had handled the 
negotiations with the government, subsequently 
handed the lie back to Mr. Hepburn. 


An effort was made to rescue something from 
the wreckage. 


A formal division of the House on 
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the bill would at least show how many friends 
labor could count. The Roebuck-Croll group was 
too small to demand the division. The Conserva- 
tives were as frightened of a vote as was the Gov- 
ernment, and rejected the request that they call 
for one. 


So on the face of it, nothing much had been lost, 
since meanwhile the Criminal Code amendments 
had been making progress, and had even been 
accepted by the Conservatives at Ottawa. Labor, 
in fact, was inclined to regard the Ontario inci- 
dent as profitable. It had got its case before the 
public, it had paved the way for another bill in 
1940 to be preceded by a fighting campaign, and 
it had learned anew what to expect from the 
Conservative Opposition, from Hepburn and from 
his Minister Norman Hipel, who got his training 
as a labor expert by raising some of the best barns 
in Waterloo County. 


Then, as the boys say, came the pay-off. After 
the Ontario House had been prorogued, the La- 
pointe bill went before the Senate. There, Mr. 
Meighen made it amply clear that if the amend- 
ments could be applied to Ontario it would be over 
the dead bodies of big business and its lawyers. 
There was a joker in the bill, Mr. Meighen re- 
vealed for the first time, a joker consisting of the 
far from startling phrase “wrongfully and with- 
out lawful authority.”” The Criminal Code amend- 
ment, said Mr. Meighen, provides penalties only 
for those employers who “wrongfully and with- 
out lawful authority” intimidate for union activi- 
ties. Such activities in Ontario are rightful and 
lawfully authorized. The Legislature has just 
said so. It is still lawful in this Province to intim- 
idate employees, fire them or otherwise break up 
a union. If Mr. Meighen’s interpretation is cor- 
rect—and nobody had questioned it up to the time 
of writing—the new act will in no way hamper 
the union-busting activities of Ontario owners of 
mill or mine. Particularly mine. 


Not many people, even in the labor movement, 
seem to have grasped this situation fully as yet, 
or to have let their minds ponder its complex 
motivations. J. L. Cohen, K.C., who knows more 
about labor legislation than anyone outside the 
C.M.A. legal department, is becoming vocal, but 
no one else in the trades union movement has 
raised a protest so far. But they will. They will 
ask themselves who arranged the insertion of the 
joker and who withheld the knowledge of its sig- 
nificance; they will ask how the importance of the 
Ontario bill was buried deep from those who were 
working for its passage; they will inquire into the 
machinations which deliberately obscured the 
whole issue from the public. They will ask, ir 
brief, who double-crossed labor. 
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R. Dunning’s budget must have warmed 
M the hearts of his late business associates. 
True, he had some very unkind things to 

say about them and their pet theories of. public 
finance. But as his new tax exemptions offer 
them the chance of saving from the Treasury’s 
clutches perhaps as much as $50,000,000, they 
will probably regard his hard words as nothing 
worse than pleasantries in rather doubtful taste. 
It can scarcely have been agreeable to be told that 
“if business will not spend, government must.... 
We dare not, we cannot, contract our expenditures 
until our industries and our people generally are 
spending more freely’; that the Minister is ‘“dis- 
appointed” with the “lack of imaginative business 
leadership’’; that ‘“‘the burden of debt and taxa- 
tion” is not “the main factor holding back busi- 
ness. Certainly it need not be unless irresponsible 
but doubtless well-intentioned statements by peo- 
ple who should know better convince business 
that it should be depressed by the fear of debt 
and taxes.” It must have been painful to hear 
condemnation of “persons . . . making ill-con- 
sidered statements which are bound to have the 
effect of slowing up private business and thereby 
driving governments to perform tasks which will 
inevitably call for higher taxes and higher debts.” 
Nor can ‘business’ have enjoyed remarks like 
these: “In the world of to-day, governments must 
act to relieve distress and prevent cumulative de- 
flation, and, speaking generally, the magnitude 
of governmental expenditures in democratic coun- 
tries is likely to be a rough measure of the failure 
of private enterprise to do its full duty ... per 
capita debt in this country is not as high as in 
England, Australia or New Zealand ... Although 
our dominion funded debt has increased substan- 
tially since 1930, the annual interest burden... , 
allowing for elimination of tax-free securities, is 
less than in any year since the war. . . Economic 
conditions have made the increased debt well- 
nigh inevitable . . . Our borrowing has not im- 
peded private investment by forcing up rates of 
interest against other borrowers . .. We do not 
bury the money we take in taxes, as one might 
gather from what some speakers say... We spend 
it quickly ... and for the most part pass it on to 
those who will spend it quickly again. Much of 
it, moreover, goes to improve the country’s econ- 
omic equipment, to promote the more rapid crea- 
tion of more wealth ... We shall get nowhere if 
our investing public spends its main efforts not in 
looking for new opportunities but in trying to fore- 
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cast the short term movements of the stock and 
bond markets. No important social purpose is 
served by that type of gambling.”” Harsh; but 
much can be forgiven for the sake of $50,000,000, 
or even $25,000,000. 

And happily not all of what Mr. Dunning said 
was as “‘unsound”’ as these quotations. The gov- 
ernment, we are assured, has “‘never believed that 
public spending could be a substitute for private 
enterprise. We have realized that public spend- 
ing could only be a relief and not a cure, unless 
one is prepared to take the whole of business into 
government hands... No nation can go on indef- 
initely with a budget heavily unbalanced without 
sooner or later providing a real, not an imagined, 
basis for fear as to the soundness of the country’s 
financial position. If that fear should take root, 
nothing which a government could do short of 
taking over the whole field of private enterprise, 
could off-set the slowing up of private enterprise 
and the reduction in employment and incomes to 
which fear and uncertainty would give rise... 
Business and financial leaders must make every 
effort to expand production, employment and in- 
comes in order to avoid the necessity of govern- 
ments embarking upon work-creating programs.” 
This is more orthodox. And yet there are sin- 
ister undertones, which perhaps the Minister him- 
self did not realize. “Public spending” could, 
apparently, be “a cure” if the country were pre- 
pared to adopt Socialism: a dangerous admission, 
surely! And is there not something ominous in 
the warning that unless “business” itself “expands 
production, employment and incomes” to a suffi- 
cient degree (whatever that may be; Mr. Dunning 
is conveniently vague), we shall inevitably take 
the road to Socialism? 

Mr. Dunning may have been a little injudicious, 
not very felicitous in the phrasing of his “grace 
before meat.” But after all, it is the meat that 
counts, and what a noble joint it is! A three-year 
extension of the income tax exemption granted to 
new metalliferous mines coming into production; 
and, for other firms, a reduction of income tax 
equal to ten per cent of the costs incurred for capi- 
tal improvements in the next year, the credit to be 
spread equally over the next three years in which 
the firm has taxable income! 

Of the mine exemption, not much need be said. 
Mr. Dunning gave elaborate figures of the ex- 
penditures already made by mines which had 
come or were likely to come under the previous 
exemption. The one point which he omitted was 
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the profits or dividends of these mines. Seeing 
that Canadian mines last year paid upwards of 
$100,000,000 in dividends, it would hardly seem 
that the industry was a charitable case; and it 
would be interesting to know how much the ex- 
emption has cost the Treasury. 


The other exemption, however, introduces a 
new principle. Mr. Dunning did not attempt to 
estimate what it would cost. But the Financial 
Post of May 6 puts the possible expenditures for 
modernization at from $250,000,000 to $500,000,- 
000. Ten per cent. of this would be from $25,000,- 
000 to $50,000,000. It might deprive the Treasury 
of as much as $16,650,000 in a single year. Ac- 
cording to the Minister’s own figures, corporation 
income tax receipts last year were $85,185,000. 
A possible reduction of nearly one-fifth in rev- 
enue from this source is a serious matter. Mr. 
Dunning can hardly have undertaken it light- 
heartedly. Is capitalism really in such a parlous 
state that its leaders need this inducement to un- 
dertake the measures which, on the Minister’s 
showing, alone can save it? Or is Canadian in- 
dustry so hard up that it cannot undertake capital 
improvements unless the government makes it a 
present of this kind? 

The first question Mr. Dunning is presumably 
better able to answer than I. At any rate, I am 
not prepared to hazard an opinion. But the ans- 
wer to the second is ‘‘No.’”’ Mr. Dunning himself: 
provides some of the material for the answer. The 
rest is easily available in official reports and fin- 
ancial journals. According to the White Paper 
attached to the budget, dividends in the fiscal 
year 1938-39 were almost 16 per cent. above 
1928-29. Financial Post figures of gross dividends 
show $238,547,187 in 1929 and $325,265,000 in 
1938; and dividends for the first five months of 
1939 have reached another all-time high. Bond 
interest payments have risen from $267,582,873 
in 1929 to something like $419,000,000 in 1938. 
Deducting payments to external investors, gross 
returns to Canadian investors rose from $247,- 
000,000 in 1929 to $310,000,000 in 1930; then 
after falling off, reached $422,000,000 in 1937 
and $432,000,000 in 1938. 1937 returns to Cana- 
dian investors were therefore about 71 per cent. 
above 1929, and 1938 about 75 per cent. above. 
Again it hardly looks like a charity case! More- 
over, the Minister himsélf points proudly to the 
fact that last year we exported capital to the tune 
of $185,000,000, and in the last five years over 
$900,000,000. This he rightly describes as a “tri- 
bute to our inherent financial strength.” He also 
draws attention to the fact that during the last 
few months there has been a considerable inflow 
of capital from Europe, “reflecting the faith of 
European investors in the safety and profitable- 
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ness of investment in this country.” This is all 
very fine; but if everything is as rosy and delight- 
ful as this, why does the Minister scatter largesse 
in the form of munificent tax exemptions? Can 
it possibly h2 that he cherishes doubts about the 
public spirit of “our business and financial lead- 
ers?’’ Or does he consider them incapable of see- 
ing what they must do if capitalism is to be - 
preserved? 

The taxes of the poor, it will be observed, re- 
main as they were. The one tax the Minister 
reduces is the tax based on ability to pay. The 
poor pay about two-thirds of Dominion taxes; but 
it is the rich who get relief. But perhaps it is the 
rich who suffered most from the depression and 
the recent “recession?” The dividend and bond 
interest figures already quoted do not look like it. 
But a few other statistics may perhaps shed fur- 
ther light on the subject. Here they are, reduced 
to indices on the base 1929-100: 

1936-37 1937-38 1938-39 


National Income (x) 78.8 87.5 80.9 
Dividends (xx) 91.3 112.4 115.9 
Wages, mfg. (x) 18.7 TOF  ksssasns 
Net agric. prod’n. (x) 46.0 yr 
Prairie farm cash income (xxx) 41.0 BED ssracese 


Wage earners unemployed (x) 1716.6 561.6 678.3 
(x) Nearest calendar year. (xx) Figures from White Paper. 
(xxx) Calendar year, except 1938, for which the figure is for 
the 12 months ending November. 

Wages in mining would make a better showing, 
but wages in construction and public utilities 
much worse. 


“To him that hath shall be given.”’ 


Theme On Johann Sebastian Bach 


Here waves a wimple in the wind, 
An urbane wimple in the wind, 
Lukewarm, soft, undulating wind. 


So is his song just song; 

Taut strings—singing. 

The choristers, with freedom earned 
To build from chord to chord 

On Himalayan heights, 

Are calmed. 

A weaving euphony, suppressed 
Beneath a sculptured hand. 


A soul less long than wind-blown flags, 
Treads on a freeborn harpsichord 
In careful fugues. 
Barred tones walk on, entombed in time, 
And stir no more 
Than flowing wimples in the wind. 
—IDA de BRUYN. 
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Greece Under Metaxas 


JOHN STEVENS 


in defence of which Britain is ready to-day 

to go to war. The reason of course is 
strategic—the maintenance of imperial communi- 
cations. In Central and in Eastern Europe, for 
example, German expansion is regarded with 
comparative equanimity; no vital interests are 
directly threatened, and this expansion might 
lead, it is naively hoped, to a Russo-German war 
which would relieve for decades the pressure on 
the Western powers. In the case of Greece, how- 
ever, the situation is entirely different. Because 
of the Italian air and naval bases at the Dodekan- 
ese it is essential for Britain that she contro] the 
Greek harbors and islands in time of war. Other- 
wise the British position in the eastern Mediterr- 
anean would become very difficult and the Suez 
route to India and the Far East would be seriously 
endangered. For these reasons, then, the British 
minister to Athens, Waterlow, stated recently in 
conversation with the Greek cabinet ministers, 
that, whereas Britain would not fight to maintain 
Czech independence, she would fight to maintain 
the status quo of the following five European 
countries: France, Belgium, Holland, Greece and 
Turkey. In the case of the first three the reasons 
for British concern are obvious; in the case of 
Turkey the reasons are precisely the same as those 
concerning Greece. 

In view of this, the internal conditions and the 
external relations of Greece are subjects of some 
importance. As regards the internal conditions 
one can speak with certainty. It is necessary to 
be in Greece for only a few days for it to become 
apparent that a vast majority of the population is 
opposed to the dictatorship of Metaxas. In groups 
the people will not express their opinions, for spies 
are everywhere—in trains and boats, in cafes 
and hotels, amongst the workers in the factories 
and in all the main thoroughfares as cigarette- 
vendors and picturesque chestnut roasters. But 
when taken singly, the average Greek citizen will 
invariably condemn the government and usually 
his argument runs thus: the old party system with 
the ever quarreling Venizelist and Royalist fac- 
tions was undoubtedly injurious to Greek inter- 
ests, but the present order is even worse because 
of the pro-German foreign policy of Metaxas and 
because of the hated intellectual and_ politica) 
regimentation. 

At first sight this gulf between the Greek peo- 
ple and their government seems strange, for, on 
the surface, Metaxas appears to have done won- 
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ders. On the first day of this year, the streets 
of Athens were plastered with large placards 
summarizing the accomplishments of the govern- 
ment and the list was truly imposing—the mini- 
mum wage scale, the eight-hour day, two weeks’ 
holidays with pay, social insurance, medical atten- 
tion and hospital facilities for workers. But closer 
examination soon reveals the difference between 
law and practice. The minimum wage law is more 
often ignored than observed. All the private 
banks of Athens, for example, compel their em- 
ployees to sign slips to the effect that their wages 
are up to the minimum standards, whereas, aciu- 
ally, they fall far below them. 

To complain means to be branded a Commun- 
ist and hustled off to a prison island in the 
Aegean. Similarly, the 8-hour day is disregarded 
in many of the factories, especially in the smaller 
factories. Even the provision for medical treai- 
ment is largely illusory, for the medical supplies 
are in many cases non-existent, while the doctors 
appointed by the government have given up their 
places in disgust, because of non-payment of 
wages. In spite of these conditions crowds of 
workers are to be seen on state holidays cheering 
the government officials. Actually, it is precisely 
these mass demonstrations which reveal the holl- 
owness of the governmental structure. On Sun- 
day, February 26th, for example, Metaxas was 
scheduled to return from the Balkan conference 
at Bucharest in the company of the Turkish for- 
eign minister. On the previous day the Minister 
of Labor issued instructions to the factories that 
the workers were to be paid, not on Saturday as 
was customary, but on the following day, Sun- 
day, after they had all marched to _ greet 
Metaxas. The newspapers devoted columns to 
the “enthusiastic and spontaneous welcome ten- 
dered to the Turkish foreign minister and to 
our archigon (leader) ...” Finally, the position 
of the government may be judged from the fact 
that after two and a half years of existence it 
still finds it necessary to carry out mass arrests 
among all classes. Recently, a considerable num- 
ber of army officers in Salonica and some eighty- 
seven lawyers in Athens were arrested on charges 
of plotting to overthrow the government, all with- 
in a few days. 

In view of this widespread opposition one 
naturally asks how the government has been able 
to maintain itself in power. The answer is not to 
be found, as is usually thought, in the army. Actu- 
ally, one can definitely say that about ninety per 
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cent of the army officers are opposed to Metaxas 
on various grounds; from personal antagonism 
and jealousy, dislike of the pro-German policy, 
fear of the hostility of the masses to the existing 
state of affairs. Thus, the sole explanation for the 
perpetuation of the Metaxas dictatorship is the 
support of the king. It was the king who con- 
sented to the establishment of the dictatorship on 
August, 1936, and since then the Crown has be- 
come very closely identified with the government 
and the king fears that, should Metaxas fall, the 
monarchy would automatically be overthrown. 
For this reason the king, who enjoys the support 
of the army, has permitted Metaxas to remain in 
power in spite of his unpopularity. But it is im- 
portant to note that if, to-morrow, the king should 
decide to dismiss the dictator, the latter could ob- 
tain support from neither the army nor the people 
and would, therefore, find it necessary to yield. 
Turning to the external relations of Greece, 
they are today in such a state that it is by no 
means impossible that the king against his own in- 
clination will find it necessary to dismiss the dic- 
tator. The Greek dictator, a former student of 
the Kriegs-acadamie of Berlin, is notoriously Ger- 
manophil. Contrary to the traditional military 
policy of Greece, the new coastal defences have 
been built under the supervision of Major von 


Habicht, while the warships recently acquired 
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are armed with German guns. In both cases, 
therefore, Greece will be dependent on Germany 
for her ammunition in time of war. The Metaxas 
government even toyed for some time with the 
idea of permitting the Germans to establish sub- 
marine bases at Lutraki and at various strategic 
Aegean isles. These would have been most valu- 
able to Germany as they would have enabled her 
to strike at Malta, the Suez canal and the straits 
at Constantinople. Thus General Falkenhausen, 
a personal friend of Metaxas, came to Greece to 
close the deal, but the British Admiralty got wind 
of the affair and the whole matter was dropped. 
These and other incidents of a similar nature have 
led the British government to the conclusion that 
Metaxas must go in order to insure British inter- 
ests in Greece and in the eastern Mediterranean 
generally. 

The “Daily Telegraph” of February 8th, 1939, 
the London “Times” of. February 12th, 1939, and 
other newspapers in France and Germany pub- 
lished articles to the effect that just as the Ger- 
manophil Stoyadinovitch was removed from 
power in Belgrade at the demand of Britain, so it 
was now the turn of the pro-German Greek dicta- 
tor. The question of the day in Athens is whether 
the king will yield to the pressure of Britain and 
of the rest of the Greek royal family (which is 
very hostile to the dictator) and dismiss Metaxas. 
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What the outcome will be is still uncertain. But 
for the present the position of Greece is anything 
but satisfactory. Internally the government lacks 
the trust and support of the people. Externally 
Greece, pulled one way by Metaxas and another 
by the royal family, is trusted neither by Germany 
nor by England. With fundamental and rapid de- 
velopments taking place in Europe and with Bul- 
garia looking hungrily for an Aegean outlet, 
Greece today is divided at home and distrusted 
abroad. 


O CANADA! 


(A prize of $1.00, or a six months’ subscription to The 
Canadian Forum, is given for the first cutting in this column. 
Original cuttings should be sent, with name and date of 
paper.) 


* * * 


“Medical reports from cities and industrial centres show 
families of relief recipients much more healthy than families 
of wealthy parents. Christmas issue of 50 cents per capita 
was only spent in four cases on necessary food. All the re- 
mainder expended extravagantly.” 

(A. A. Mackenzie, Alberta Commissioner of Relief and 
Public Welfare, as reported in the Daily 
Colonist, of Victoria, B.C.) 

* * * 

Armament making in Canada was unfamiliar and Cana- 
dian manufacturers would be glad to have nothing whatever 
to do with it, but it appeared it was their duty to go into it 
and if war came that duty would be performed to the full. 

(W. D. Black, President of the Canadian Manufacturers’ 

Association, as reported in the Montreal Gazette.) 
* * * 

It is all very well to prevent war profiteering; . .. but 
there is an important difference between a reasonable limita- 
tion of profits and such a limitation as will discourage capital 
from entering the munitions industry, and, in the long run, 
will retard production. 

(Leading editorial in the Montreal Gazette.) 
* * * 

“Much has been written and told of what man did in the 
War of 1914-1918. Little is said of striking instances of 
Divine intervention that saved our Empire. It was God who 
changed the wind on the twenty-second day of April, 1915, 
which flung the deadly gas back over the Germans, although 
meteorological authorities had fixed the hour in their favor. 

It was God who caused the worst potato blight ever known 
to sweep the potato fields of Germany in 1917, and the crops 
were ruined, although the promise for a bumper crop was 
wonderful.” 

(Letter in Toronto Globe and Mail.) 
* * * 

“You look as if you’re loyal,” said Magistrate Gullen in 
early men’s police court today as he remanded Wesley Place 
for sentence on a charge of being drunk. Place displayed a 
fistful of car stickers, welcoming the King and Queen, as 
he pleaded guilty. He said he was selling them.” 

(Report in Toronto Daily Star, May 13th.) 
*x* * * 

The prize this month is awarded to Mr. S. S. Girling, 

Thetis Lake Road, R.R. 1, Victoria, B.C. 
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HERE can be little doubt that interest in 
[ Canada is at long last definitely increasing 
in the United States. A few years ago it 
was usually confined to a passionate concern with 
the Dionne quintuplets and a wide interest in the 
workings of the provincially controlled liquor sys- 
tem. It is still true that the ignorance of things 
Canadian manifested by the average newspaper 
reader of the United States is little less than scan- 
dalous. An event that can be played up as sensa- 
tional by our press such as the so-called Fascist 
menace in Quebec is apt to attract more attention 
than the far more important process of North 
Americanization that seems to be going on in Can- 
adian foreign policy. Nevertheless, there is a 
growing solid curiosity about Canadian problems 
which is especially marked by the largely increas- 
ing number of books and especially of magazine 
articles about Canada which are being published 
in the United States. Observers long interested 
in Canada are struck with the fact that more and 
more people on this side of the border are asking 
questions about the Dominion and are anxious if 
possible to learn something from Canadian 
attempts to solve problems common to_ both 
countries. 


Interest in the threat of Fascism in Quebec was 
very widespread in the course of 1938. The antics 
of Adrien Arcand and his blackshirts were splash- 
ed on the front pages of the more sensational] 
newspapers. Special correspondents with little 
previous knowledge of Canada were sent north 
to dig up all possible,—and impossible,—news on 
the Fascist movement and to find out whether it 
was in any way connected with the propaganda 
of the totalitarian powers. When it became appar- 
ent that the Canadian Fascists numbered only a 
few thousand, and more important still, that the 
Church had no intention of giving it any endorse- 
ment, interest began to wane. But people in this 
country are so conscious of the Fascist-Nazi men- 
ace that the recent pronouncements of Mayor 
Houde on French Canadian sympathies for Italy 
in case of war were immediately widely comment- 
ed upon in our press. The less sensational nation- 
alism of Prime Minister Duplessis chiefly interests 
Americans because of the Padlock Law. The 
authoritarian point of view underlying this meas- 
ure and its enforcement seem especially strange 
at the moment when it is so generally felt here 
that only by the preservation of all our rights of 
free speech and assembly can we manage to main- 
tain liberty and democracy. 
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American View of Canada’s Problems 
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The controversy between the provinces and the 
federal government over the question of provin- 
cial rights and the so-called alliance between 
Messrs. Duplessis and Hepburn in defence of the 
latter is too far removed to attract more than pass- 
ing attention here. Observers from the United 
States have been rather astonished at the compar- 
ative mildness of the labor conflict in Canada. Ac- 
customed as we are to hearing not only the radical 
theories of the C.I.O. but straight Communist ar- 
gument aired in every labor conflict, people have 
been amazed to see the Prime Minister of Ontario 
simply forbid the extension of the C.I.O. unions 
in his province and apparently succeed in so 
doing. , 

The proposals of the Separatists for the seces- 
sion of Quebec caused a certain amount of sur- 
prise, too, in the United States for few people here 
realized that the French Canadians sense of 
nationality was so strongly developed that such 
a project could attract all the serious attention 
that it actually did in Quebec. It must, however, 
be remembered that if there has been little first 
hand knowledge of Canadian problems up until 
recently in the United States, ignorance of the 
part played by French Canada in the Canadian 
scheme of things has been simply abysmal. People 
are accustomed to think of all Canada as a 
land very like the United States with only a slight 
British atmosphere. Only those who have traveled 
through the province of Quebec realize that the 
French language, the particular customs and in- 
stitutions of Quebec, make it unique on this con- 
tinent. But even these travelers are sometimes so 
led astray by tourist propaganda that they see 
Quebec as an extension of “picturesque Normandy 
in America” rather than the centre of a deeply 
Americanized French civilization on _ this 
continent. 

In business and industrial circles in the United 
States there has naturally been a good deal of in- 
terest and gratification at the conclusion of the 
recent trade treaty with the United States. The 
general public, however, is considerably more in- 
terested in the change that is happening to Can- 
ada’s international status and in her relation to 
the British Commonwealth. It seems to us here 
that the events of the past few months show that 
Canada is becoming definitely less British and 
more North American. The fact that Canada for 
the first time in her history did not immediately 
rush to the support of Britain when the mother 
country was threatened with a major European 
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war in September, 1938, appeared to be of great 
significance. Prime Minister Mackenzie King’s 
cautious policy of not committing Canada and of 
repeatedly insisting that the Canadian people and 
Parliament would be consulted before Canadian 
participation perhaps attracted more attention in 
the United States than in Canada which had been 
more familiar with such pronouncements for 
years. On this side of the border many people 
remembered how our failure to come over to the 
cause of the Allies between 1914 and 1917 caused 
many caustic and unfavorable comments in a Can- 
ada whose own magnificent effort was so striking 
to people in the United States unfamiliar with the 
evolution that Canada has undergone since the 
close of the war. It seemed all the more extraor- 
dinary that the Dominion should now hesitate to 
promise support to the mother country. But al- 
though that evolution to nationhood explains 
Canada’s hesitation to commit herself, it does 
seem immensely significant that she is really be- 
ginning to think of her own interests and her own 
essential necessities before those of Britain, deep 
as the ties with the mother country still remain. 

Some observers in the United States are inclined 
to ascribe the major reasons for this change in 
Canadian international reactions to the influence 
of French Canada and her rising nationalism. It 
seems very clear that French Canada would be al- 
most unanimously opposed to active Canadian 
participation in any war not in the defense of 
Canadian territory. Those who recall the difficul- 
ty of enlisting French Canadian sympathy for ac- 
tive participation in the latter years of the war 
and the utter impossibility of enforcing conscrip- 
tion in Quebec, realize that in the much more 
nationalistic. present day French Canada any 
attempt to apply a policy obnoxious to the great 
mass of French Canadians might be to court dis- 
aster and the break-up of the Canadian confed- 
eration. Those who have had the opportunity of 
talking with representative French Canadians are 
impressed with the unanimity of their anti-war 
sentiments which far transcend any party affilia- 
tion. It would seem from this distance that any 
government which wanted to have the support of 
probably ninety per cent of French Canadians in 
case of war would have to follow a bold “Canada 
first” foreign policy. . 

The visit of King George and Queen Elizabeth 
to Canada is very naturally attracting a 
great deal of attention in the United States. We 
republicans have always loved royalty and their 
visits to this country have always been followed 
with breathless avidity. Canadians may rest 
assured that the events of the royal tour will be 
chronicled on the front page of all our major 


newspapers. If the suggestion that King George 
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should act in his capacity of King of Canada while 
in the Dominion is carried out, it may not be fully 
understood in the United States. Many in this 
country, not appreciating that this change might 
actually enhance the full executive as well as 
legislative autonomy of Canada, would think of it 
merely as the creation of an actual new Kingdom 
in this hemisphere of republics. It is even con- 
ceivable that it might arouse a certain amount of 
opposition. We are so accustomed to think of Can- 
adians as people so like ourselves with only a tenu- 
ous link with Britain that this might seem like a 
return to the colonial status which actually it 
would be far from being. 

Many people in the United States who know 
and appreciate Canada feel that to be a Canadian 
should be a thrilling experience. The Canadian 
system has kept so much of the good in the British 
inheritance that we in the United States have lost 
and it has added to it the vigor and the courage of 
the French Canadian spirit. It seems to us as if 
the Canadian of either racial strain should be 
proud to belong to a young and developing nation 
that has so much experience before it. We, in the 
United States, have come into the plenitude of 
our power, but in Canada endless possibilities lie 
ahead. If an outsider may venture an opinion, the 
greatest hindrance to Canadian development has 
been the long unfortunate struggle between the 
two races in Canada. In the century and a half 
that they have lived together side by side on this 
continent it has too often proved difficult, if not 
well nigh impossible, for Anglo-Canadians and 
French Canadians to sink their differences in a 
wider Canadian patriotism, in a greater commun- 
ity of interests than those of their own particular 
race and creed. It seems to us that the gradual 
North Americanization, or might one say Cana- 
dianization, of the Dominion’s foreign policy may 
provide that great and long neglected opportun- 
ity for interracial appeasement. On the common 
ground of a deep passionate desire for peace, and 
a deep loyalty to Canada above all things, the two 
Canadian races might find a hitherto undreamed 
of unity. There can be no doubt that no one would 
be more pleased than Canada’s good neighbor to 
the south of the invisible border. 





—John Hall 





James Keir Hardie, the English country 

side near Birmingham brought forth Allan 
Studholme, who was destined to play, in Canada, 
a role somewhat similar to that of Keir Hardie 
in Britain’s labor-political arena. 

If Studholme received his early schooling at 
Drake’s Cross, in Worcester, his education really 
began when he came to Canada to follow his 
trade of stove mounter. Such hostility greeted 
the trade union ideas he brought with him to 
Hamilton, Ontario, where he had decided to take 
up residence, that he was blacklisted for a time 
and had to leave for Australia. But he was able to 
return to work in Hamilton in a few months and 
resume his activity in the old Stove Mounters and 
Steel Range Makers International Union, of 
which he became an executive member. 

The years between his return to Canada to- 
wards the end of the century and his election to 
the Ontario Legislature for Hamilton East in 
1906 were years of ceaseless activity for Stud- 
holme in the stove mounters union in particular 
and in the labor movement in general through 
the medium of the then newly formed Hamilton 
and District Trades and Labor Council. This 
period of organization in Hamilton labor’s ranks 
culminated in the great Street Railwaymen’s 
Strike of 1906 and the election of Studholme to 
the Ontario House as the first straight labor can- 
didate to be elected anywhere in the Dominion. 

It is Studholme’s parliamentary years that are 
of lasting significance to the Canadian political 
scene. For during the 13 years (from 1906 till 
his death in 1919) that Studholme represented 
Hamilton East in the Legislature he was ever the 
able champion of the working people of the prov- 
ince and remained aloof from both of the old po- 
litical parties. And such an attitude was unheard 
of in Canada at that time, although Keir Hardie 
and Ramsay MacDonald had already pioneered 
such an approach in Britain. 

It is probable that the ten years in age that 
Studholme had on Keir Hardie, plus the politi- 
cal immaturity of the Canadian labor movement 
of that day, contrived to rob Canadian labor of 
many years of parliamentary service from Stud- 
holme. For Studholme was just four days short 
of his 60th birthday when he was elected to the 
Legislature on December 4th, 1906, and 72 when 
he passed away on the 28th of July, 1919. James 
Keir Hardie, elected to parliament at the age of 
36, died in 1915 at the age of 59. At his funeral 
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Robert Smillie, president of the Miners’ Federa- 
tion of Great Britain, declared, ‘‘the war killed 
Hardie as surely as if he had fallen in the trench- 
es. He died at fifty-nine but he lived more in 
fifty-nine years than another man might live in 
five hundred years.” 

Despite the fact that Studholme’s greatest 
contribution to Canadian labor was of a politi- 
cal nature, it is Canadian trade unionism—which 
still officially eschews political action—that has 
permanently commemorated him, while politi- 
cal labor in Cunada has seemingly failed to 
appreciate the pioneer role that Allan Studholme 
played. In the Allan Studholme Memorial Labor 
Temple in Hamilton there is a plaque in the en- 
trance which reads: ‘‘To the memory of Allan 
Studholme, M.L.A., true exponent of trade 
unionism, only Labor representative in the On- 
tario Legislative Assembly, serving from Decem- 
ber, 1906, to July, 1919. Erected by the Trades 
and Labor Congress of Canada, May, 1923.” 

The stone-cutter who carved Studholme’s 
name over the entrance to the Hamilton Labor 
Temple in 1923, was himself elected, in 1933, to 
the same seat in the Legislature that Studholme 
held. Like Allan Studholme, Sam Lawrence sat 
as a solitary labor member in the Ontario House. 

During the first year of his term in the Legis- 
lature (1907) Studholme shocked the Tory ad- 
ministration of Sir James Whitney with a bill to 
prohibit telephone girls from working longer 
than 5 hours a day. This at a time when agita- 
tion for the 8-hour day was considered extreme 
radicalism. Studholme’s bill was introduced to 
bring public attention to the plight of telephone 
company employees who were threatening to 
strike if hours were not shortened. When the 
strike was averted by a satisfactory settlement 
Studholme withdrew his bill. 

It was Studholme who fired the first shot in 
the fight for compensation, which culminated in 
the passing of the Workmen’s Compensation Act. 
His championship of compensation was viewed 
with alarm in those quarters whose principal 
pastime is viewing every new idea with conster- 
nation, and it was labelled “dangerous” and “ad- 
vanced socialism.’”’” But Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion did come and all labor knew that it was Allan 
Studholme and his efforts that were responsible 
for it. 

During the hectic period that led to the estab- 
lishment of the Ontario Hydro Electric System 
Allan Studholme was, all the way, a_ staunch 
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supporter of Sir Adam Beck, as he was of every 
form of public ownership. But while Keir Hardie 
was mainly instrumental in building the British 
Labor Party, Studholme left no political party of 
labor to continue the work that he had so well 
begun. This, perhaps, is the explanation of why 
Canadian laborites, outside of Hamilton, are far 
better acquainted with the name of Keir Hardie 
than they are with that of Allan Studholme. The 
late James McArthur Conner, C.C.F. member of 
the Toronto Board of Education, wrote of Keir 
Hardie, “he shared the prophet’s fate: persecu- 
tion and misunderstanding. Many hurled the 
contumelious stone, but when in future days we 
get the right focus of these times, he will rank 
as one of the saviors of the race. His life and 
work will be as a city set upon a hill that cannot 
be hid. Many yet unborn will sing his praises.” 
The same contumely greeted Studholme when he 
entered the Ontario House. The Tories of Sir 
James Whitney’s day were as resentful as were 
their British brethren at the prospect of indepen- 
dent labor representation in parliament. 


If Studholme was not an advocate of a com- 
plete program of Socialism, he never took issue 


What Price Relief? 


with those who were. His failure to build, or to 
attempt the building, of a labor party in Canada 
suggests that he either shared, or succumbed to, 
the political immaturity of the labor movement 
of his day. The nearest approach that he made 
to any political movement was to sit on the On- 
tario Executive of the Single Tax League, a fact 
which testifies, in a negative way, to his failure 
to draw Socialist conclusions from his labor ex- 
perience. 

But such shortcomings, in the writer’s opinion, 
should not detract from our appreciation of On- 
tario’s first labor parliamentarian. The Britain 
which had experienced an early industrial revol- 
ution, had witnessed the growth of Chartist agi- 
tation, the repeal of the Corn Laws, and the pass- 
ing of the Reform Bill, was a more fertile field 
for Hardie’s Independent Labor Party than was 
the still pioneer-minded Ontario to which Stud- 
holme brought his trade union ideas. Assuredly, 
the man who pioneered Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion and public ownership, the 8-hour-day and 
independent labor representation over 30 years 
ago, when such things were looked upon as dan- 
gerous radicalism, deserves a leading place in 
the political history of Canadian labor. 


WILLIAM H. ELGEE 


AS it come to the time in Canada that the 
H word “relief”? represents the height of 

all the economic and political wisdom 
which we have achieved? Having been nearly 
a decade now in the low arc of the business cycle, 
how far are we to continue with ‘“‘relief’’ the 
chief item of national business? 

Taxes may stab us awake. When the credit 
of towns, municipalities, and even provinces is 
at the breaking point should we not ask, 
“Whither?” 

Far from any idea that the destitute should 
get along on less, however, it is the desperate in- 
adequacy of it all which prompts this whole 
writing. Conviction comes only from personal 
contact with the facts,—the destitution in recent- 
ly good homes, the infants with inappropriate 
food such as wetted flour fried, the women with 
broken nerves. After these years some new 
medical term equivalent to “shell-shock”’ will be 
needed for ‘female shattered nerves.’”’ With 
men it.is not broken nerves, it is broken nerve. 
It becomes sullen hopelessness, lack of initiative, 
lack of faith in anything. 

And all because people are hungry! 

People are hungry in a country like this! Is 
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there not a man in authoritative position who can 
see that simple fact and find one step to deal 
with it? 

Relief is the nearest to a ‘“‘do-nothing”’ policy 
that can be found. Relief which does not re- 
lieve! Why not give some opportunity for self- 
relief? A quaint idea! But at the sight of pro- 
gressively living by exchange from one pocket 
to the other, and the prospect of bankruptcy for 
all, one wonders whether there may not be some- 
thing in it. 

I write from Nova Scotia. Our problem is 
smaller than that in huge cities. But it strikes 
as keenly on the individual, and is as heavy a 
burden on our resources. 

The following is a vision of one sort of action 
which is possible, to which our society must come 
sooner or later, and reduced to the proportions 
of this one province. It is the idea of taking a 
half-dozen small plants of basic industries, 
which today are idle, setting their wheels turn- 
ing, and in them giving the unemployed the 
opportunity to produce the necessities of life for 
themselves. 

Suppose a government, either Federal or Pro- 
vincial, were to appoint a small commission of 
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men of strength and understanding, who would 
take over on lease, at rock-bottom prices, three 
or four factories, a coal-mine, a gold-mine, and 
enough vacant farms to produce the food the 
group of unemployed would need, and in them 
in business fashion set men to work. 

Even Nova Scotia is wonderfully endowed 
with natural] products, so that we need scarcely 
suffer in the essentials of food, shelter, heat, 
clothes, shoes, furniture, though we drew only 
from our own resources. 

To get the meaning of this picture it is neces- 
sary to conceive of it as a unity. The production 
would primarily be, not for outside sale and pro- 
fit, but for the use of all the workers within the 
project. That is, it would not be cutting intu the 
market of established businesses to their detri- 
ment. Its market would be those who have just 
now been relief charges and hence have been 
no market of any value. Gold would mean a 
cash return. 

Suppose the commission set out to employ 10,- 
000 men, representing, with their families, 50,- 
000 people. If the present estimate of 900,000 
on relief is correct for Canada, this is about our 
proportion. 

The men would be hired and set to work, say 
3000 in raising food, 4000 in the factories, the re- 
quired number in the coal mine, as many as pos- 
sible in the gold-mine. Wages would be paid 
corresponding to wages elsewhere in industry. 
But they would be paid only partly in cash, per- 
haps 20 per cent in cash, and 80 per cent in trade 
certificates entitling the holder to draw upon 
any products of the whole project. This would 
keep the whole undertaking out of competition 
with the rest. of industry. It would not be selling 
in the open market, or only in small degree. 
Gold and coal might be a source of cash income 
to pay the 20 per cent of the wage, and to help 
make the project self-sustaining. 

It is scarcely to be hoped that such an under- 
taking would be immediately self-supporting. 
But surely something could be done toward a liv- 
ing wage instead of bare existence, for a smaller 
subsidy than an annual $3,300,000, which direct 
relief has cost Nova Scotia. 

Consider the production of food. The statis- 
tics show some 3000 vacant farms in the pro- 
vince. Contrast the facts that thousands of men 
stood idle on street corners at planting time last 
year, and presumably will do the same next, who 
at the present time are going on a pittance of 
food necessities, while 3000 farms have grown 
up in weeds. Practical men, however, consider 


that not more than 45 per cent of the farms are 
worth rebuilding. Let the project take over 1000 
of those better farms, and hire 3000 men under 
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overseers to work them to their highest efficien- 
cy, giving to one overseer with his 20 or 30 men 
the half-dozen or ten farms which could be eas- 
ily grouped. 

This would set a challenging task to the Agri- 
cultural College, to provide such overseers. Any 
close experience with the unemployed reveals a 
large proportion of labor, of value under super- 
vision, but helpless on its own initiative. Hun- 
dreds of men put on farms by themselves will 
starve. Most “back to the land” movements 
have failed to touch reality at this point. 

It takes a man of large ability to be a success- 
ful farmer. He has no one to pay him a wage 
at the end of the month. If the granary is empty 
by April both he and his cattle will go hungry, 
for the garden produces nothing on Mayday. 

Therefore any thought of putting a portion of 
our unemployed on the land must include the 
idea of making them workmen for a wage under 
competent directors. It is by this means too that 
necessary quantities can be raised. It is doubt- 
ful if a thousand farms could provide for 50,000 
people. Also, there is a million dollar meat and 
poultry market here unfilled by local producers. 
We import butter, eggs, and potatoes. Is it fool- 
ish to suggest that the unemployed might be bet- 
ter utilized than by waiting at a relief office for 
a pittance of Prince Edward Island potatoes, 
New Zealand butter, and prairie beef? 

Many other sides of the project are simpler 
than the farming. Take shoes. Shoes can be 
made in Maritime factories. Our group of people 
will immediately need 50,000 pairs of shoes, and 
150,000 pairs annually. Shoes are simply made. 
There must be idle machinery. Much of the raw 
material should be a home-grown product. We 
are not thinking of silver buckles nor dancing 
pumps. What irony it seems that with material, 
labor, and equipment so near at hand, our people 
should go barefoot along this coast where the 
Indian at least had moccasins. 

Without spending longer on detail, one can see 
a similar application to clothing, furniture, and 
coal. 

One objection will be that of government com- 
petition with other business. Therefore it is pro- 
posed to limit the cash wages and keep the pro- 
ducts within the enterprise. ' Most suggestions 
for providing employment consider permanent 
constructions. But one fault of our present situ- 
ation is the over-proportion of wealth invested in 
capital goods and the under-proportion to spend 
in consumers’ goods. It is time someone turned 
attention to the use of the unemployed for the 
production of consumers’ goods to be retained 
within the group. 

Another objection will be government graft. 
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Any such undertaking, of course, will wait on the 
man, the man of vision, the man whose heart is 
in it. He will give to his staff the scientific sense 
of honor. They will work the enterprise, not for 
graft, but for the joy of seeing it work, the spirit 
which motivates the scientific world. 


Others think that such a project is visionary 
and impossible. But what lesser general on the 
western front would not have organized 10,000 
men in a dozen spheres of work in that emer- 
gency? A commission of the right men could do 
the same in this emergency. 


Bertrand Russell, in his book, “Proposed 
Roads to Freedom,” says of his ideal, “Such a 
world is possible; it waits only for men to wish 
to create it.’’ This far less utopian vision like- 
wise is possible; it waits only for men to wish to 
create it. 

And while it is fully recognized that such a 
scheme would provide neither caviar nor finger- 
bowls, yet it does seem inane that in a civilized 
community we cannot have enough organization 
that all who are willing to work may have the 
necessities at least which our own province pro- 
vides. 


‘I Won't Be Long, Liebchen’ 


E. M. MAISEL 


tacled face and stood watching him as he 
went out the door and down the steps. 

“TI won’t be long, liebchen,” he called from the 
pathway. “I may drop in at the shop, but don’t 
worry, I won’t be long.” 

She closed the door. Peace nestled in her heart 
the way little Georg had nestled up to her before 
he went to sleep. She and Paul had watched him 
as he curled up in his cot and thrust his baby hand 
way up under the pillow—a trick of Paul’s which 
they smiled at. Next week it was their baby’s 
seventh birthday. Paul was on his way now to 
mail a letter to Berlin where his brother could 
find a certain little drum not obtainable in their 
village. She went to the kitchen, her heart full 
of love for her husband and her son, thankful that 
they were still with her, although .sometimes 
Georg asked curiously: ““Mummy, am I yours’or 
the Leader’s?’”’ and she would not know how to 
answer. 

She washed the dishes hurriedly, so that Paul 
would not help her when he came in, as he always 
did, scolding her tenderly for not waiting. “You 
help me in my work, liebchen,” he used to say, “a 
far better tailor than Iam. I can at least help you 
in yours.” But she felt that he worked hard 
enough cutting suits and sewing all day in his little 
shop. She went up to see if Georg was asleep, 
then sat down by the lamp to sew on a coat for a 
customer who wanted it in two days. Her expert 
strong red fingers pushed the heavy needle 
through the cloth as she sat intent and happy. 
When she finished the back seam she glanced at 
the alarm clock on the table. Goodness, how late 
it was, and Paul said he would be back early. He 
had been gone two hours. He may have found 
work to do at the shop, she thought, or maybe he 
met Herr Schneider. He’ll be in soon .. . She sat 
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with the dark cloth heavy on her knees. She 
tried to sew but her eyes followed the hands of 
the clock, and the thread knotted and tangled. 
‘“‘He’ll be in soon,”’ she repeated, “‘there is nothing 
to worry about.”’ Yet she kept worrying although 
she knew that Paul had always been a good fol- 
lower of the Fuehrer. He went to so many meet- 
ings now he looked tired, but he was always 
cheerful and never complained to anyone. Five 
years ago they had many Jewish friends, but since 
the decrees Paul had been very careful, and never 
mentioned even their names. ; 
Frau Kurz knew that one family of friends had 
left Germany in 1935. Another family, the Vine- 
bergs, had tried to stay. Dr. Vineberg did not 
believe such a persecution could last. No true 
German will stand for it long, he had told her, 
when they met on the street two years ago. He 
was wrong, she knew, for since then his owa 
brother had been put away. A month ago, his 
entire family had disappeared; there were rum- 
ours that friends, traitors to the State, had helped 
them. It was only gossip. She herself did not 
think it possible that anyone could cross the bor- 
der, especially people as poor and tired as the 
Vinebergs. But she did not dare ask, she did not 
dare speak their name to Paul in their own house. 
After a little she dozed off to wake startled 
when the half-sewn coat slipped from her knees. 
The clock ticked out a blatant midnight while she 
stared unbelieving at the mocking hands. He’ll 
be in soon, she thought desperately, and all her 
former peace froze into terror. Nothing is wrong, 
there may have been a little accident, nothing can 
be wrong. But he always came home by eleven 
and chided her for waiting up for him. “I must 
go to bed, so that he will not be angry with me. 
I will fold the coat so that it will be ready to work 
on tomorrow.” She arranged the coat on the var- 
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nished brown table, and heard the clock ticking, 
each tick beating new terror into her. ‘‘He will be 
in soon,” she said to the clock. She went to the 
door and heard no creak on the stair outside. She 
looked out of the window. There was no one walk- 
ing under the street-lamps. She went upstairs. 
The large bed she climbed into seemed larger 
than before; the noise of the water dripping in 
the basin was louder than when he was there. She 
remembered nights when she had been roused by 
his snoring and had hated him. “Forgive me, Paul, 
come back, come back.”’ But downstairs the door 
did not open. 

Finally she slept, for the day had been heavy, 
but her sleep was fever. Grotesque figures leaped 
in her brain all night, and she tossed in the great 
bed, half-waking as she turned to reach for Paul. 
At seven she awoke and her head ached. Little 
Georg scampered in to kiss his parents good- 
morning. “Heil Hitler!” he piped. ‘“Where’s 
Daddy, Mummy?” 

“Daddy had to go away suddenly last night, 
darling, he’s coming home soon.” 

“When, Mummy? Soon?” 

“Mummy,” Georg asked as he curled beside 
her, “if Daddy isn’t here to-night, can I sleep with 
you? I’d like it so much.” 

“Yes, darling—(Paul, you will be here to-night, 


Paul?) now go and wash your hands, and we’ll 


have breakfast.” 

“This is fun, Mummy,” said Georg at table. 
“You’re so much nicer to me than you were yes- 
terday. I like it, you don’t have to talk as much to 
Daddy. When is he coming home, Mummy, will 
he be home for my birthday?” 

“He did not know, darling, I hope so—he went 
away in a hurry.” 

She took Georg to school, then spent the morn- 
ing cleaning her little house. Where can Paul be, 
she thought, and refused to think any more. 

“T can’t play with you this afternoon, darling,” 
she told her baby at lunch. “I have to finish a coat 
that Daddy left. It has to be ready to-morrow.” 

“Mummy, can I play with the boys outside? 
They’re going to have a machine-gun battle!” 
Georg’s face grew rosy with excitement as he 
thought of playing with the big boys. 

All afternoon she worked on the coat for it had 
to be ready. Oh God, she prayed, send him back, 
wherever he is, send him back, what shall I do, 
what shall I do? 

Night drew in around their house. Little Georg 
crept in. “Heil Hitler!” he said, half-crying. His 
little pink cheek was bloody. “We won, Mummy, 
but—it wasn’t any fun.” 

“Hush, darling, you mustn’t say things like that. 
‘oie would the Fuehrer say? What would Daddy 
think?” 
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“Oh, is Daddy home? Will he tix my cart? I 
know, Mummy, he went to get me a birthday 
present, hasn’t he, hasn’t he, Mummy?” Georg 
danced around her in excitement. 

“You'll see, darling, now take off your things 
and we’ll have supper.” 

After their meal she put him right to bed, he 
was so tired, and went downstairs again to keep 
vigil. What has happened, where is Paul, oh God 
where is he? She cried in terror and uncertainty. 
Paul was so good, nothing could happen to him. 
Little Georg needed him, she needed him. The 
State could not think him important enough to 
bother about; he had never done anything. Hid- 
eous thoughts leaped across her mind. If he had 
helped the Vinebergs across the border, or any- 
one thought he had—oh, Paul, husband, where 
are you? 

She heard a creak on the stair outside the door. 
She raced across the room, her face _ shining. 
“Paul, Paul,’”’ she sobbed in joyous relief. ‘‘My 
darling, where have you been?” 

She opened the door. On the threshold loomed 
a great uniformed figure. She stared aghast and 
blinking at the Storm Trooper whose icy cruel 
eyes bore into hers. He handed her a jar. ‘Heil 
Hitler!’”’ he boomed, saluted and went away. Frau 
Kurz looked at the jar in her hands. Why should 
a Storm Trooper bring her anything? 

“Oh, dear God,’’ she whispered before she slid 
fainting to the floor. The jar was a funeral urn 
and it held the ashes of her man. 


I Shall Say Of Spring 


What shall I say of Spring now 
Who have said so often: 

‘She is a wanton, she is a jade; 
She is a silken word 

Cruelly spoken. 

She is a love song 

Badly played. 


I have only stumbling words— 

I who went so surely— 

Hunger and coldness tighten the tongue; 
Garbage and ditch water 

Make one familiar 

Only with liced mud, 

Only with dung. 


But I shall say of Spring now: 

“You give me leaves to chew, 

You give me mild winds to lighten my breath; 

You give me sunny warmth, 

Soft grass for sleeping— 

So curse you for holding me from death! 
—GILEAN DOUGLAS. 
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Canada’s Children 


GRACE MacINNIS 
OME years ago the following little poem en- 
S titled “Birth of a Nation’ appeared in a 
British periodical: 


“In joy he was conceived ; 
wished for consciously, hopefully. 
O let him be 

Strong as our passion! 
Beautiful as our love! 

Gentle as our tenderness.... 


Strength, beauty, gentleness... . 
these come not to a child with mother’s dreams, 


but with her milk. 


And if she is ill-fed, 
and toils all day.... 
and comes, exhausted, to a broken bed? 


Man! Will you meekly and forever see 
the lovely fabric of your dreams 


a slum soiled shred? 
—/(Vera Levy.) 


The haunting lines came into my mind the other 
day as I read the cold statistics of the Canada 
Year Book and realized how many of Canada’s 
babies die before they have reached their first 
birthday. The record is improving but it is still 
deplorable. Between 1931 and 1935, inclusive, 
for every 1,000 live births, the city of Montreal 
averaged 98 deaths; Toronto 59; Vancouver 35; 
Winnipeg 43; Quebec city 130. As one goes west 
the chances for the baby to pass his first birthday 
increase. Undoubtedly this is due, at least in 
part, to the better social legislation of western 
Canada and to the higher standard of living. No 
fewer than eight Quebec cities averaged more 
than 100 infant deaths. That is, one baby in ten 
died during his first year. In the city of Three 
Rivers one baby in five never saw his first birth- 
day. Apart from Timmins, Ontario, no population 
centre of 10,000 or over outside the province of 
Quebec exceeded 100 infant deaths per 1,000 live 
births. 

Canada with an infant mortality rate of 66 is 
far behind some other countries. New Zealand 
leads with 32—no surprise when one thinks of its 
leadership in social legislation and economic se- 
curity. Four European countries come next—the 
Netherlands, Norway, Sweden, and Switzerland, 
—all countries with a high sense of social respon- 
sibility. It is true that among world cities Victor- 
ia, Vancouver and Saskatoon come second, fourth 
and fifth, respectively. Cities pulling Canada’s 
record down are Montreal, Ottawa and Quebec, 
which come fifty-first, fifty-second and fifty- 
fourth, respectively. 
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Again I thought of the idealism of the little 
poem when I read the bare, accusing figures of a 
leaflet entitled “The Children Are Sorely Weary,” 
issued by the Canadian Welfare Council. To one 
who sees the twisted little lives behind the official 
statistics, the leaflet is a damning indictment of 
our unplanned, profit system. Some 40,000 child- 
ren in six provinces are in homes depending upon 
Mother’s Allowances; 9,000 children are born an- 
nually to unmarried mothers; 21,000 are in child- 
ren’s homes, orphanages or similar benevolent in- 
stitutions because adequate care cannot be assur- 
ed elsewhere; 16,000 are in care of Canada’s 
84 Children’s Aid Societies; 9,000 to 10,000 an- 
nually comprise young delinquents and offenders, 
90 per cent of whom are boys. 

What a story of human misery and degradation 
and waste! But here is the most shameful chap- 
ter of it: The total child population of Canada, 16 
years of age or younger, is about 3,400,000. Of 
this number, 250,000 —a number roughly com- 
parable to the population of Vancouver—ARE IN 
HOMES RECEIVING CITY OR FARM RELIEF. 
Another 12,000 are children of war pensioners re- 
ceiving similar aid. Suitable employment with 
adequate wages would make possible a normal 
childhood for these 250,000 future citizens and 
for many now forced into institutions. In trying 
to cope with some of the difficulties of these poor, 
blighted lives the Canadian Welfare Council de- 
serves high praise. 

But that is not enough. Poultry raisers know 
that a 24-hour neglect of young chicks is sufficient 
to prevent their ever attaining maximum develop- 
ment. What about the effects of the long years 
of neglect on the human young, effects not only 
physical but mental and emotional as well? Is 
it not time that Canadians gave some thought to 
the welfare of the citizens of tomorrow? 





—Winnifred Watson 
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Dorothy M. Richardson’s Pilgrimage 


wrong to start with them in tracing it. Eduard 


final installment has been added, a Fore- 

ward pretixed, and we may now sit back 
and contemplate the finished work. For the past 
twenty-four years these twelve novels have offer- 
ed some readers an experience unlike that offered 
by any other work in contemporary fiction. To 
her devotees Dorothy M. Richardson has been the 
dispenser of an art as rare and subtle as it has 
been dependable in the hodge podge of literary 
trends. To her critics she has been the source of 
just one more critical confusion. They have found 
her totally lacking in humor and chiefly notable 
for her humor; doomed to oblivion and destined 
for immortality; profoundly difficult and within 
average comprehension; impossibly unrealistic 
and graphically accurate; pre-War in her senti- 
mentality and post-War in her Freudianity. One 
generalization is safe: in the whole range of 
modern literature no other production has called 
forth such a mass of contradictory criticism as 
Dorothy M. Richardson’s “Pilgrimage.” 

And however we resolve the elements that have 
served to propagate misunderstanding and error, 
we are still left with a formidable task. How shall, 
we explain what is in these books? Why does it 
take twelve volumes to tell a simple story? This 
is an author who devotes fifteen pages to getting 
her heroine up a flight of stairs and into a room, 
fifty-one pages to following a day’s routine at the 
office, and nearly half a book to describing the 
arrangements of a new apartment. Yet neither 
the reproduction of physical circumstance nor the 
heroine’s independent speculations account for 
these details. (Indeed the very structure and mo- 
tivation of the work is such that they are not de- 
tails.) So we may dispense with Proust and Joyce 
at once in considering Miss Richardson, however 
tempting it may be to indulge in pleasant com- 
parisons of the three styles. 

The question of influence does not enter. 
“Pointed Roofs,” the first chapter of “Pilgrim- 
age,” was completed in 1913, the same year that 
the first chapter of Proust’s lifework was pub- 
lished; and Joyce’s “A. Portrait of the Artist as a 
Young Man” did not appear until 1914. If there 
is a something that these three writers have in 
common, moreover, the history of gadgets is 
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Dujardin with his “Les lauriers sont coupes,” in 
1887, and Gertrude Stein with her “Three Lives,” 
in 1909, are both prior figures. 

What Professor Whitehead has said of Newton 
and Leibniz and the joint invention of the calculus 
is probably just as true in this connection: “We 
need not, however, stint our admiration either for 
Newton or for Leibniz... The subject had arrived 
at a stage in which it was ripe for discovery, and 
there is nothing surprising in the fact that two 
such able men should have independently hit upon 
it.”’ A careful investigation of such factors as the 
high development of psychology, the advent of 
cinema, and the pre-war introspection of the time 
would undoubtedly point to a stage in which the 
style was ripe for discovery. 

Although ‘Pointed Roofs,” the first novel in the 
Pilgrimage series, was written in 1913, it had diffi- 
culties in finding a publisher and was not publish- 
ed until 1915. Eleven more installments have 
appeared at irregular intervals during the past 
quarter century, interspersed with a monograph 
on the Quakers, an anthology of George Fox, sev- 
eral translations from the French and German, 
and a few occasional pieces. 

From even a cursory examination of the life of 
Dorothy M. Richardson its parallels with the life 
of her heroine become apparent. ‘Dorothy Rich- 
ardson”’ and “‘Miriam Henderson” are names of 
six syllables, ending phonetically alike, with the 
accent on the first and third syllables in each. 
Both Miriam and her author are haunted by child- 
hood memories of the garden. They are both com- 
pelled to seek their own livelihood in early years, 
and both teach abroad, at home, in school and 
family. They both take clerical work in London. 
They both contribute to an obscure anarchist re- 
view. They both review for literary periodicals. 
And there are other points of isomorphism in their 
vegetarian and anti-vivisectionist predilections, 
their interest in Jewish problems, their concern 
with the art of translation, and their connection 
with the Quakers. To read an interview of Miss 
Richardson’s is to understand at once the com- 
plaints of those who criticize Miriam’s dialogue as 
improbably strange and the eulogies of those who 
praise it as scrupulously faithful to life. It is 
simply the way Miss Richardson talks. Finally, 
the relationship between Miriam Henderson and 
Dorothy M. Richardson is apparent in the identity 
of their central experience of life. They are both 
mystic. 
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In her monograph on the Quakers, after re- 
counting the early life of George Fox, his spiritual 
agonies, his periods of doubt, his quest for enlight- 
enment, Miss Richardson interprets his ultimate 
joy as a conviction that truth cannot be found in 
outward things and that direct inspiration is pre- 
sent in the lives of all men. The last concept es- 
pecially was important to the formation of a re- 
ligious standpoint. It implied the universal appli- 
cability of his message, its significance for all 
men. 

Man is not invited to join a new church or sub- 
scribe to a new creed. He is not asked to adjust 
himself to a fixed hierarchy. What is vital is that 
he face his creeds in the light of the “living ex- 
perience which has first produced them.” He 
must himself live always in that same light, pro- 
ceeding fresh and unmixed from directly within 
him. 

Where Miss Richardson criticizes the early 
Quakers is in their implicit concessions to the Pur- 
itanism of their day. They agreed that man was 
enclosed in evil, a natural casing of evil, but they 
also believed that man has in him something that 
can, if he heed it, raise him from sin to grace on 
this earth. ‘The essential irreconcilability of the 
two positions does not appear to have troubled 
them.”” In her emphasis upon this difference and 
her discernment of a neutral life-embodying force. 
Miss Richardson is more Taoist than Quaker. Mir- 
iam’s New Year revelation in “Interim” parallels 
the insight of Laotzu in the ‘“‘Tao-Teh-King”’ that: 
TAO is an all-embracing mystery. It is treasure 
to good men and a refuge to bad men.”’ 

Naturally some conditions are more favorable 
than others to the process of universal self-reali- 
zation. First among such conditions is solitude; 
for without solitude the self’s attempts at individ- 
uation are doomed at the outset. But solitude 
must not be construed as mere social isolation. In- 
deed, it is one of the very lessons of this “pilgrim- 
age’”’ that the solitude practised apart from the 
world of people leads to the solitude that is an 
awareness amongst people. ‘Momentary experi- 
ments had proved that the things that are about 
her in solitude could be there all the time.” 

The discipline leading to a mastery of solitude is 
arduous and long. Privacy and silence, room in 
which to savor the quality of life, are its first re- 
quisites. Both mental and physical silence are 
necessary to transcend the habits of sense. It is 
her firm conviction of this necessity that aligned 
Miss Richardson with the foes of the talking pic- 
ture during its early stages. Writing in an Eng- 
lish cinema magazine, she said: ‘Perhaps the 
silent film is solitude and the others association.” 

Miriam’s tranquil moments of letter-writing in 
the quiet saal at Fraulein Pfaff’s are counterbal- 
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anced by the long walks on which she is supposed 
to instill a knowledge of English conversation in 
the girls. At the Pernes’ school the trembling con- 
templation of the two veils, the joyful moments of 
quietude in her chill bedroom, are counterbalan- 
ced by the noisy, garrulous activities of the school. 
The hours of leisurely and incompetent sketching 
at the Corries’ are counterbalanced by the insis- 
tent demands on her social presence. Wherever 
Miriam’s pessimism and irrational despair crop 
out in the opening volumes, they do so in company 
with a dissipation of her silence and an _ in- 
flux upon her solitude. 

The spirit that has attained even flickering and 
infrequent contact with the heart of reality must 
face a special problem. Where are the solemn 
bonds between its joy and the factors of its en- 
vironment? It must classify those factors as ‘‘ac- 
cidental’”’ and “essential,’”’ must seek, in other 
words, to determine their spiritual relevance. 

So Miriam terminates her engagement with 
Michael after discovering that he is not essentially 
related to her happiness in his presence. Through- 
out the ecstatic intervals of their courtship we 
are aware of this indifferent character that Mir- 
iam attaches to her love. Her responses are to the 
cloak room at the British Museum, the little par- 
lour on Mrs. Bailey’s second floor, the vision of 
Mr. Lintoff lighting a candle. Michael is some- 
how only accessory. The words that she must ad- 
dress to him if she were conscious of her predica- 
ment are those of an American poet: 

It was not you, though you were near, 
It was myself that sang in me. 

Another source of division is Michael’s patron- 
izing view of women. This is a subject on which 
Miriam feels most strongly, and it is one of the 
predominant leitmotivs of the Pilgrimage novels. 
The recognition of the public ministry of women 
by the Quakers, according to Miss Richardson, 
was “an act of faith. It was a step that followed 
from a central belief in the universality of the in- 
ner light.’”” Women, then, have never been sub- 
ject, whatever the verdict of history. They have 
preserved an independent civilization in keeping 
with their own vision. They cannot be emanci- 
pated; they are emancipated. What most irri- 
tates Miriam in the women she meets, at Mrs. 
Corries’ dinners, at the Wilson’s week-ends, at the 
Wimpole Street office, is their attempt to oblige 
the masculine views of women. Sometimes they 
are sweet and clinging, sometimes arch and know- 
ing, sometimes compassionate and understanding. 
They are always artificial. Even more unfavor- 
ably does she regard the women who try to com- 
pete with men in their own world. She has as 
little admiration for the business-like ‘good 
sports” who hang about with the Lycurgans as she 
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has for the child-bearing animals whose portraits 
adorn Dr. Densley’s walls. They are all neglect- 
ing their inner capacities in fulfillment of an ar- 
bitrarily assigned role. 

It is not alone the Victorian subordination of 
women, resurgent in the modern fascist doctrine 
of ‘Kinder, Kuche, Kirche,”’ that Miriam reviles. 
Nor the careless hypotheses of what might be call- 
ed biological determinism: “‘Dr. Hurd was study- 
ing gyn’kahl’jy, but he did not apply its ugly lies 
to life; to Canadians women were people...” Her 
argument is that there is a hypocrisy about de- 
fining achievement with the specific achievements 
of men in mind. 

What is most dubious about Miriam’s general- 
izations on women is their anthropological secur- 
ity. She proclaims the existence of a universal 
woman-consciousness of which men are not even 
aware. But if there is a metaphysical substratum 
in woman-kind, what is its range? Was it found 
in the women of Dahomean society who “father- 
ed” great dynasties? What would a Dahomean 
woman have made of Miriam’s independent wo- 
man-consciousness? The question is not trivial, 
for Miriam denies a sociological contribution to 
the formation of woman. Her woman-conscious- 


ness is fundamental and cosmic. 
From the inner light, the direct apprehension 
of reality by intuition rather than intellect, follows 


the necessity of solitude. Next follows action, 
and doctrine. Miriam’s awareness cf social injus- 
tice is sharp and spontaneous. She can feel a 
strong identification with the pursued man who 
jogs her memory in “‘Honey-comb.”’ Or reading a 
happy little essay about a clerk receiving his pen- 
sion she can be shocked into revolt against her 
own employers so that she is fired. 

Her anxiety to question and learn, and the in- 
fluence of a socialist friend, lead her to join the 
Lycurgans (a socialist organization bearing obvi- 
ous affinities with the renowned Fabians). She 
works for the group, folding circulars, canvassing 
from house to house, and participating in its meet- 
ings. And her final criticism of it, after she has 
gone to live amongst the Quakers, is this: unity 
can proceed only from a foundation of achieved 
separateness. If a man does not first discover the 
light within him, what else is to determine his 
relationships with other men? It is her constantly 
reiterated distrust of propositional thinking, the 
masculine either-or, that foretells this social con- 
clusion. 

Miriam’s criticism of existing society is directed 
not only against its treatment of the unfortunate 
but also against its treatment of the favored and 
tolerated. Their lives are so barren and idle, so 
devoid of any basic drive, that she can feel only 
pity as she looks about her. The wretched women 
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huddled on the couch in Mr. Corries’ billiard 
room, the vacuous gentlemen who aimlessly court 
her, Harriet forced to be a landlady in girlhood, 
the smugly unconscious doctors who live at Mrs. 
Bailey’s, the tired middle-aged lady at the con- 
cert beside her, are all unhappy. Worse than that, 
they are compelled to keep up a pretence, each in 
his own way, of being happy. 

A modern French writer of very different moral 
direction takes this same observation as a start- 
ing point: “The great pretension to happiness, 
that’s the main big fraud; that’s what complicates 
all living! That’s what makes people so poison- 
ous, so filthy, so hard to take!”’ (Louis-Ferdinand 
Celine, ‘“Mea Culpa’’). But where he follows this 
with an assertion that ‘“‘There is no happiness in 
this existence of ours,’’ Miss Richardson discerns 
an inner happiness everywhere, only waiting the 
opportunity to come out. The whole of “Pilgrim- 
age’ is a record of this faith. ‘“. . . the survival 
and increase in the writer, of wonder and of joy, 
(many other strong emotions competing but never 
quite prevailing) ...” 

The mystic novel will differ radically from 
others. The ordinary novel is a matter of curtain, 
action, climax, denouement and curtain. What 
is neglected, as Miriam points out, is the marvel 
of there being anything at all for the curtain to 
rise on. The fundamental story is always left 
out—man’s experience of reality. An instance of 
this neglect is that most novels deal only with the 
relations of people to people, never with the re- 
lations of people to things. For the mystic, how- 
ever, the experience of ‘things’ is important. 
That is why so much space in “Pilgrimage” is de- 
voted to Miriam’s reactions to rooms, carpets, 
wallpaper, lamps, cement, trees—anything and 
everything in the environment. It is only the sum 
total of experienced actuality that affords any 
plot to the mystic. 

Even as such a novel can have no real beginn- 
ing but must begin at convenience, so it cannot 
have an ending, but must end at convenience. 
While there is no certainty about the final dispo- 
sition of affairs in ‘Pilgrimage,’ the author has 
found a good marking-off place. The last three 
sections of “Clear Horizon,’ the penultimate 
book, are a gathering together of chords for a 
final crash. Miriam says farewell to her three re- 
maining worlds—to the world of Sarah and fam- 
ily, to the world of Hypo and erotic love, to the 
world of Mr. Hancock and the office. In ‘‘Dimple 
Hill,” the last book, she recognizes her place in 
the world of spiritual community (after living 
with Quakers); and this recognition, though by 
no means terminating the pilgrimage of a mystic, 
is his first stopping-point, and perhaps the only 
marking-off place for a mystical novel. 
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The sentences in “Pilgrimage’’ may be divided 
into four main kinds. (They are subjective in that 
all are about Miriam. They are objective in that 
she possesses keen faculties.) (1) Sentences en- 
closed in inverted commas that convey the things 
Miriam says or hears other people say. (2) Sen- 
tences enclosed in inverted commas that convey 
Miriam’s direct thoughts. (3) Unenclosed sen- 
tences that deal with Miriam’s experience. (4) 
Sentences not enclosed but constructed in the first 
person or otherwise requiring inverted commas. 
These may be described as in “the world of pure 
consciousness,”’ where all the members “‘are aware 
of one another’s peculiarities immediately, like the 
angels of scholastic speculation.”’ The distinction 
is not practical and may therefore be expressed by 
a simile like Mr. Powys’s. 

The difficulties of reading such a style will de- 
pend on the reader, with the chief source of diffi- 
culty likely to be in the abrupt shifts between (2), 
(3), and (4). 

The usual preponderance of words like 
“streaming,” ‘‘radiance,” ‘“‘something,” ‘‘pouring”’ 
and other such coinage of the mystic vocabulary 
encumbers or lightens, depending on the reader, 
the stylistic clarity. The invented words, unlike 
those in Joyce, are not obscure. When Michael 
goes “brumming”’ downstairs, the combination of 
“brr’”’ and “hum” will carry to most readers. The 
same may be said for the resuscitation of old 
words. A common and appropriate use of ‘“‘deedy’”’ 
prepares one for “deedily’”’ and “‘deedish.”’ 

If any Spurgeon of the future should care to 
chart imagery in Miss Richardson’s “Pilgrimage,”’ 
she will probably find the staircase predominant. 
How many staircases one remembers in the work! 
The stairs at Fraulein Pfaff’s, at the Pernes’ (it is 
on that staircase that Miriam finds her most 
famous ecstasy), at the Corries’, at Mrs. Bailey’s, 
at Dr. Orly’s, at the Brooms’, and so on right 
through the novel. Even in the country scene in 
“Dimple Hill’? where Miriam beholds her vision, 
she runs up an incline! It is extraordinary there- 
fore to turn to a statement of Miss Richardson’s 
about the creation of Miriam and read: “There 
she was as I first saw her, going upstairs.”” The 
Freudian interpretation of a staircase as a symbol 
for the sexual act may not be altogether irrele- 
vant here if we remember the lack of explicitly 
sexual reference in the work. But has not ascent, 
the penetration to the real, as in the Biblical story 
of the ladder going up, always been one of the 
mystic’s chief symbols? 

All criticism is oversimplification, and the pre- 
sent discussion is far from excepted. What is so 
truly amazing in “Pilgrimage,” for example, the 
way in which it becomes almost a part of one’s 
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own life-happenings, has only been hinted. Com- 
paring Dorothy M. Richardson with Proust or 
Joyce is as pointless as comparing “The Booke of 
Margery Kempe” with the “Comedie Humaine.” 
An intellectual Pollyanna, propounding a difficult 
and cosmic “glad game,” she is in a class by her- 
self. But her work is as rich as theirs. It is simply 
one of the most stunning achievements of our 
time. 


Now When the Fire Long Frozen 


(“At Badajoz, eighteen hundred men and women, trapped in 
a bull-ring, were mowed down by machine-guns in some 
twelve hours until blood was palm-deep in the lane!”—From 
Spanish Trenches.) 

Now when the fire long frozen in stark limbs 
Haloes in April largesse emerald flame 

On birch and alder, we shall link arms and trail, 
(Beauty-drunk pilgrims), 


The starways of anemone and trillium 

Toward that mossed sepulchre within the pine- 
grove’s heart 

Where yet the snowy cerements of spring, 

Loath to succumb 


To sunray blandishment, lie palely doomed. 
There in the perfumed solitude of mint and fern 
We shall forget that mortar flame lays waste 
Life disentombed. 


We shall forget Badajoz and its night of blood— 
The iron heel crushing the purple olive— 

The crimson terror ravaging Cathay ... 

Violets in bud 


Will fragrance with oblivion our retreat— 


Twin beings turned to Nature... Yet, can love 
elude 

The stain of bloodroot, or those fumes from 
Badajoz, 


Sweet, too horribly sweet? 
—GORDON LeCLAIRE. 


Skunk? 


The Ant I’m told is very wise, 
And so they say are Bees, 
Who make a honeyed citadel 

Of hollow rotted trees. 


The Beaver taught the engineer, 
A Sheep has led the masses; 
But tell me where we learned the art 
Of war with poison gasses? 
—DOROTHY BROWN. 
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Hitler Over Europe iasm—which all political propagandists should carefully 

‘ study. 
FALLEN BASTIONS: G. E. R. Gedye; Ryerson (Gollancz); It is the chapters dealing with foreign policy that will 
pp. 519; $2.50. probably be read with most avidity. The cardinal principle 
MEIN KAMPF: Adolf Hitler; complete, unabridged and here is the necessity for Germany to expand in Europe. 
annotated translation; Reynal and Hitchcock; pp. 994; $3. Everything else, certainly the friendship of England which 


he desires and even the Italian alliance, are matters of only 
temporary usefulness, to be sacrificed at any moment to the 
ulterior aim. France is the perennial enemy, and Russia the 
ideological enemy—though here again Hitler makes it clear 
that policy must change to suit circumstances, and that all 
available means are justified. “Foreign policy too, is only 
a means to an end, but the end must exclusively be the ad- 
vancement of our own nationality.” 

Yes, it is a terrible book, and it exhales a smell of blood. 
That impression is increased if we pass from this theoretical 
discussion to Mr. Gedye’s magnificent description of what 
this foreign policy means for the unfortunate countries that 
stand in the way of German expansion. For here we find 
the story of Austria and Czechslovakia, told with a directness 
and depth of feeling that burns the tale for ever upon the 
mind of the reader. Mr. Gedye, one of the best of English 
correspondents, was in Austria and Czechoslovakia through- 
out the last few years. He saw the Austrian governments of 
Seipel and Dolfuss and Schussnig sacrifice to reaction the 
only real power of resistance to the German invasion—the 
power of the Austrian workers, until Schussnig repented, but 
too late. And he tells us of the horrors of tyranny before 
the German invasion, and the tenfold horrors that followed 
the entrance of the Nazis. 

Leaving Austria then, he went to Czechoslovakia to witness 
the fall of another bastion of democracy, and here the tale is 
perhaps more terrible still because here at least was a democ- 
racy in the true sense. As an Englishman, Mr. Gedye esti- 
mates the Chamberlain policy for what it is worth, and the 
final tragedy at Munich. Well-documented, full of vivid stor- 
ies, with an understanding of the actions of those on each 
side in the struggle. Fallen Bastions should be compulsory 
reading for all those who so perversely believe that loyalty 
to Chamberlain is loyalty to England. For it is Mr. Gedye’s 
love of England that leads him to attack the foreign policy 


EADING Mein Kampf reminds me very strongly of the 
old lady, who, on seeing Hamlet for the first time, re- 
marked that the play was good but “so very full of quota- 
tions.” It is, of course, inevitable that the more striking and 
topical passages of Hitler’s book should by now be common 
property, though not infrequently quoted out of context. 
This, however, does not detract from the value of this com- 
plete and excellent translation, sponsored by an editorial com- 
mittee whose names command respect. That the style is 
often turgid, repetitive, at times maddeningly perverse, is of . 
course the fault of the author, and the reader will be grate- 
ful to the translators for the notes which here and there 
briefly correct the more blatant historical falsehoods and 
. misinterpretations. 

Hitler and his view of life emerge very clearly from well 
nigh a thousand pages—indeed half the book has no other 
value. On the fundamentals of his position: pride of race 
and hatred of the Jews, he is completely irrational, unscien- 
tific and stupid. The strongest race, the Germans, will in 
time dominate Europe if not the world; within that race the 
best men will rule, while Marxists and Jews (blithely identi- 
fied) are the arch-enemy of progress. This, to him, is a law 
of nature, beyond argument and reason—to us such a posi- 
tion, coupled with the worship of brute force, is a throw- 
back to primeval barbarism. On this point Hitler is mad. 
But we should recognize that, unfortunately, a maniac can 
be dreadfully sane, and even highly intelligent within the 
bounds of his madness. In this lies his strength especially 
when, as in this case, the madness is highly infectious, not 
only in Germany. 

There is little here of personal history, though more of 
it in the earlier part which describes his days of poverty and 
frustration in Vienna and Munich, when his contempt for 
democracy and his violent pride of race were born. Even 
the tirades against parliamentarianism, however, cannot be 


e : cies : of a government that has done much to help Fascist expan- 
lightly dismissed; they contain unpleasant truths as old sion and seems well on the way to establish “totalitarian 
” as Socrates which democrats must bravely face and remedy. democracy” in England. He shows us what this may mean 


The war was a release to Hitler as to so many others, and 
from that day he never looked back. For him might is 
right, internationalism, collective security, all the great 
hopes of mankind for a peaceful life in this age of plenty as 
citizens of the world—all this he sees as but a veil of hypoc- The Arab Question 

risy or the vapourings of gibbering idiots. Let all those who THE ARAB AWAKEN ‘ ; peer 
would, though more politely, also dismiss these hopes as KENING: George Antonius; Lippincott; 
dreams, read this book and consider; for Hitlerism is the logi- Be Os SOE 


for Europe and the world. 
—G. M. A. GRUBE. 


cal conclusion to which, with local variations, they are lead- LTHOUGH only a small portion of this book deals direct- 
ing us everywhere. And on that road success goes to the ly with Palestine, its immediate significance has been 
ruthless. . in relation to Palestinian issues. It is the first English text 
The most interesting part of the book has not received the by an Arab writer that is actually suited for study and dis- 
attention it deserves. It is, to me at least, the sections on cussion by those Zionists who desire genuine understanding 
propaganda, and on the methods he used to build up his with the Arabs in the interests of peaceful development of 
party. Here Hitler speaks as the world’s outstanding expert, the Jewish National Home. It is written, moreover, in a 
and deserves to be listened to. Some of his practices, his superb English prose which will commend it to all readers, 
Sterm-troops for example, are typical Fascism and quite out even those who have no special knowledge of Near Eastern 
of place in a democracy; but there is a good deal that con- affairs. 
cerns propaganda methods in general—the power of the Academic historians will be disappointed that the final por- 


spoken word for example, and the way to arouse enthus- tion, dealing with the most active period of Arab national- 
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ism, occupies so few pages. For conventional balance this 
section should have been alloted far more than one-fifth of 
the available space. Offsetting this drawback, however, is 
the advantage that in the long middle portion, devoted to the 
war period and post-war settlement, Mr. Antonius has pro- 
vided a wealth of fresh material both supplementing and cor- 
recting previous narratives, which have gained wide currency. 

Mr. Antonius is not a foreign adventurer, administrator or 
journalist making literary capital of a sojourn in the Near 
East. He is a native of the Lebanon, graduate of Cambridge, 
resident of Jerusalem, and Near Eastern correspondent of 
the Institute of Current World Affairs of New York. He 
writes to express the mind of a roused generation of Arabic- 
speaking peoples, caught in the unwelcome net of Western 
political domination just at the turn of the Ottoman tide 
when they had expected to stand free. The cosmopolitan gen- 
tleness of his tone heightens the effect of his exposition. To 
a notable extent his work is based on primary source mater- 
ial. His “interviews” were companionships. The documents 
he quotes were events in the lives of his associates. The 
book as a whole is designed to differentiate between what 
has been said and written of the Arabs by their friends and 
opponents and what Arabs themselves regard as essential 
in their own position. 

Among special features of the book are Mr. Antonius’ 
translations of the major documents in which Great Britain 
pledged itself during the war to aid Arab emancipation— 
documents most of which the British government had with- 
held from the English-speaking public, although the Arabic 
press popularized their contents long ago throughout the 
Near East. In England and on this continent there was 
lively curiosity as to whether Mr. Antonius’ translations of 
the celebrated Hussein-McMahon correspondence were accur- 
ate and complete. There was almost more speculation as tu 
whether two other disclosures were to be taken at face value: 
(1) a British declaration to seven Arab notables in Cairo, 
dated June 16, 1918, in which a definite promise was made 
that future government of territories then under Allied occu- 
pation would be based on consent of the governed; and (2) 
Commander Hogarth’s mission to King Hussein when the 
latter first heard of the Balfour Declaration, to assure him 
that the proposed Jewish return to Palestine would not pre- 
judice the “economic and political” freedom of the Arabs— 
as contrasted with the “civil and religious rights” referred 
to in the Balfour Declaration itself. 

The serious implication of Mr. Antonius’ disclosures made 
it difficult for the British government to withhold any longer 
the official texts when these were demanded by the Arab 
delegations at the recent London conferences on Palestine. 
In White Papers of March 3 and 22 the documents were 
finally published. A close comparison reveals Mr. Antonius’ 
scholarly fidelity to the originals. Where there are unim- 
portant differences between the official and unofficial transla- 
tions of the Hussein-McMahon correspondence it is often 
Mr. Antonius who has used the more felicitous English ren- 
dering. In the case of important differences, the British 
government was obliged, for the sake of accuracy and on the 
advice of the Senior Lecturer in Arabic at the London School 
of Oriental Studies, to relegate the original Foreign Office 
translation to footnotes and to embody Mr. Antonius’ phrase, 
or something resembling it closely, in the main body of the 
text. 

Mr. Antonius, as general secretary to the Arab delegations 
at the London conferences on Palestine, was responsible for 
a change in British interpretation of the letters as well as for 
their publicaticn in accurate translation. Much of the Arab 
case turned on a contention that when Great Britain promised 
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to support Arab independence in the Near East it entered no 
reservation with respect to Palestine. British spokesmen 
maintained, on the contrary, that geographical definitions in 
the Hussein-McMahon correspondence did show Palestine to 
have been excluded from the area of prospective Arab inde- 
pendence, and that a letter to “The Times” from Sir Henry 
McMahon himself proved that this was the intention. But in 
an argument based on “The Arab Awakening” the Arab dele- 
gation forced the Lord High Chancellor to modify his claim. 
Although on other grounds the British government still main- 
tains that Palestine was not included in the area of inde- 
pendence, apparently it will not again quote Sir Henry Mc- 
Mahon’s geographical definitions or his letter to “The 
Times” in support of this contention. “The Arab Awaken- 
ing” is thus a text which has made history as well as re- 


corded it. 
—ELIZABETH P. MacCALLUM. 


A Must Book 

THE GRAPES OF WRATH: John Steinbeck; Macmillan; pp. 

619; 

HIS is a MUST book. It is not only the novel by which 

Steinbeck steps from the fashionable second-raters to the 
front ranks of living American fictionists. It is not only a 
work of concentrated observation, folk humor, and dramatic 
imagination playing over the whole American continent. It 
is, more importantly, what Milton would call a “deed”—the 
act of a man out of the pity and wrath of his heart. 

It is a rebellious protest, tempered but by no means ob- 
scured by art, against the gradual murder of a half-million 
southwest farmers by the human instruments of an inhuman 
and outworn economy. When the land their grandfathers 
had wrested from the prairie grass is taken from them by 
drought and the banking system, and pooled for tractor 
cultivation, they pile their goods and kids in pathetic jallo- 
pies and struggle west to California, lured by lying promises 
of work and land. They arrive, as the big California ranch- 
ers had planned, in such myriads and in such extremes of 
need that they are forced to work for no more than what will 
keep them half-alive. When the picking is over, and while 
unsold fruit is destroyed, they are hounded into the highways 
and left to starve, unprotected by law, unaided by humanity. 
“And children dying of pellagra must die because profit can- 
not be taken from an orange.” 

The book is not free from Steinbeck’s old faults. In the 
ending especially there is theatricality; pain and cruelty are 
sometimes sensationalized in the manner of Faulkner and 
Hemingway. There are overtones of mysticism and senti- 
mental individualism which occasionally confuse the domin- 
ant social philosophy. The feel of dirt in the farmer’s 
fingers seems at times more important than tractors. The 
central character, Ma Joad, is too infallibly heroic and sybil- 
line, the preacher too shadowy for his important role. The 
crudities of American folk-speech are perhaps exaggerated. 
Middle-class Toronto, speaking through the word-drunk Mr. 
Bridle, has already denounced the book, in consequence, as 
“the most unblushing parade of naturalistic indecency so 
far Nordized since the war,” “more elemental than the worst 
of Dos Passos,” etc. 

But the sweep of the book’s vision and the controlled pas- 
sion of its style will carry away all but the most hardened 
prudes. In one short sentence, Steinbeck can catch the whole 
human tragedy of an abandoned farmhouse: “The wild cats 
crept in from the fields at night, but they did not mew at 
the doorsteps any more.” 

This is no “proletarian novel.” It is rather the only thing 
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a class-conscious artist can write so long as the working 
people of the earth—of our Canadian prairies too—suffer 
and die like this under their economic overlords. Steinbeck 
has no pseudo-Marxist hero from the Daily Worker office 
organizing the farmers along with their bosses into Leagues 
for Peace and Democracy. These proletarians of the soil are 
in the bitter process of learning for themselves in their own 
terms what wage-labor and capital mean, of creating for 
themselves fire-hardened leaders and cadres for the coming 
revolution. 

That the end will be revolution is implicit from the title 
onwards. Self-interest dictates that the Haves will not con- 
cede; self-preservation and the ultimately superior power of 
numbers means that the masses will win, so long as they re- 
tain the will to “turn their fear to wrath.” The inevitable 
fruit of the system are the bitter grapes of wrath, and there 
will one day be a tramping out of the vintage. The book 
will not, as Clifton Fadiman hopes, “effect something like a 
revolution in the minds . . . of overcomfortable people,” as he 
assumes “Les Miserables” and “Uncle Tom’s Cabin” did. 
“Les Miserables” did not prevent the Paris Commune nor 
“Uncle Tom’s Cabin” the Civil War. Steinbeck is not so 
much warning the rich, whom he sees cannot help themselves. 
as arousing the poor, who can, to courage, endurance, organi- 
zation, revolt. 


—EARLE BIRNEY. 


Portrait of a Sensible Man 
MATTHEW ARNOLD: Lionel Trilling; George J. McLeod 
(Norton); pp. xiv, 465; $4.00. 
OWARDS the end of his first chapter Mr. Trilling quotes 
Benjamin Jowett’s remarks that Arnold “was the most 
sensible man of genius whom I have ever known, and the 


most free from personality.” Ten years ago no one desiring , 


to recommend Arnold to a wide circle of readers would have 
ventured on that quotation unless to protect Arnold from its 
suggestions. But now we have perhaps had enough of wild 
men of genius, afire with personality: the wildest man of 
genius of our time has just been exposed with ruthless clar- 
ity in Mr. Kingsmill’s “D. H. Lawrence.” Reader after read- 
er is confessing relief at Mr. Kingsmill’s candor. 

Matthew Arnold matured at a time when, like ourselves, 
a generation found its patience exhausted by the pyrotech- 
nics of genius and hyper-trophied personality. Shelley’s 
widow spoke for that age when she wished that her son 
should be taught to think like other people. By that much 
vilified request she did not intend to suggest shallow con- 
formism; she intended to recommend the use of reason and 
sense rather than intuition which in its nature cannot be 
verified and which passes muster only so long as it can be 
accepted as quasi-divine. Reason touched, but not ruled, by 
feeling, sense illuminated by vision but not at its mercy—a 
combination of these is what Arnold stood for. At the end 
of the nineteen-thirties that combination is once more attrac- 
tive. It is Mr. Trilling’s virtue—and his luck—that it is 
attractive to him. 

From him we do not hear any of the hallowed nonsense 
about Arnold’s prose being unimportant as compared with 
his poetry; we do not find him passing by “Culture and 
Anarchy” and “Literature and Dogma” as dubious experi- 
mental raids into fields that are unimportant and a little 
dull, made by a man who ought to have kept to poetry and a 
narrowly literary criticism. The reasoning power of Arnold, 
his disciplined curiosity, his awareness of the need for 
standards inductively attained,—it is to these that Mr. Trill- 
ing is most sensitive. 

About form little is said. And there is even less said about 
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the facts of Arnold’s life. What Mr. Trilling has sought to 
do is to set Arnold firmly in his period, to show how fully 
he was the contemporary of the extensions of the franchise, 
of the Education Acts, of the higher criticism, of the long 
nineteenth century endeavor to apply to the texture of civil- 
ization the redemptive essence of the French Revolution. 
When his book has been read twice—it is not a simple book, 
and it requires two readings—one finds that even the poetry 
and the narrowly literary criticism have been made more 
luminous, because they have been placed in a richer con- 
text. In the next decade we are going to see more and more 
of such criticism; we shall not see much that is better than 
Mr. Trilling’s. 
—E. K. BROWN. 


The Left Theatre 


THE BEST SHORT PLAYS OF THE SOCIAL THEATRE: 
ed. Wm. Kozlenko; Macmillan; pp. 456; 


OST Canadians have little chance to see the best plays 
of our own day acted, and even our libraries find it 
difficult to stock them adequately in written form. This is 
2 pity, because much of the most effective emotional propa- 
ganda for a socialist order has found its outlet in the con- 
temporary American drama. Mr. Kozlenko’s edition of ten 
recent left-wing plays in one comparatively cheap volume 1s 
therefore an opportunity which book-buyers should not miss. 
Odets’ famous “Waiting For Lefty” begins the book. A 
tough and lively dramatization of a taxi strike, and tech- 
nically a bold adaptation of the old “minstrel show” stage, 
it has been a major influence in the raising of “proletarian” 
drama to literary levels at least equal to bourgeois Broad- 
way’s. Irwin Shaw’s “Bury the Dead” follows, an unique 
anti-war fantasy which ought to be read by every Canadian 
youth before he decides to die to make Roumania safe for 
King Carol. 

Paul Green, one of the most talented of American play- 
wrights, is represented with “Hymn to the Rising Sun,” a 
brief powerful scene of brutality in a negro chain-gang. 
Weaker is Blitzstein’s already forgotten “Cradle Will Rock,” 
an operatic denunciation of repression in a company town. 
The same violent corporation-rule, as it works out in rural 
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America (and Canada), is the motif for the editor’s own 
tragedy, “This Earth Is Ours.” 

Albert Malz’s “Private Hicks” carries the class-struggle 
into the army; national guardsmen rebel against shooting 
down unarmed strikers. Paul and Claire Sifton present a jus- 
tifiable mutiny at sea, in “Give All Thy Terrors to the Wind.” 
A sit-down strike is the theme of Bengal’s “Plant in the 
Sun.” 

The last two plays leave the American scene. John Wex- 
ley’s “Running Dogs” is a genuinely moving story of the 
days when Chinese peasants fought their own Chinese en- 
emies, Chiang Kai Shek and his Kuomintang. W. H. Auden’s 
“Dog Beneath the Skin” brings the collection to a_ strong 
conclusion with the best example of the English left theatre 
and a play which attempts a Marxist allegory of all but con- 
temporary society. —RUFUS. 


Detective Novel 


OVERTURE TO DEATH: Ngaio Marsh; Collins; pp. 316; 
$2.00. 

CONFESS that, in spite of Dorothy Sayers, I still like my 

murders in the first chapter, then to settle down comfort- 
ably to some comfortable arm-chair-sleuthing, a form of es- 
cape that demands not too much realism. Ngaio Marsh, like 
Dorothy Sayers, belongs to the school of detective-novelists 
rather than writers of thrillers, and she ranks high among 
them. Her characters are well-drawn and convincing; as the 
doctor says “you might find the same group of people in 
almost any of the more isolated bits of the English country- 
side. The parson, the squire, the parson’s daughter, the 
squire’s son, the two church hens and the local medico” plus 
the lady from outside. Such people, you say, do not com- 
mit murder in their right minds? Of course they don’t, and 
the author does not really get over that difficulty. 

Also, the Campanula does not get murdered until p. 88, 
which is straining our patience a little too far, farther, if I 
am not mistaken, than Lord Peter Wimsey ever does, and to 
him much may be forgiven. The fact is that it is almost im- 
possible to write a first rate novel which is also a first 
rate thriller, though Miss Sayers has managed it once or 
twice. Overture to Death is a pleasant novel and a satis- 
factory thriller. The tale is amusing and pathetic, the 
young people in love very nice, and the detective as real as 
the rest—I doubt if this last is an advantage. If the book 
is not the perfect synthesis of the incompatible, it is very 
good of its kind, and those who enjoy the detective novel will 


derive excellent entertainment from it. 
—MAX REINERS. 


A Canadian Poet 
THOUGH QUICK SOULS BLEED: Gordon LeClaire; Banner 
Press, N.Y.; pp. 122; $2.00. 
ORDON LeClaire is a young Montreal man who may be 
on the way to winning a high place in Canadian poetry. 
He has, to begin with, fertility. This is his fourth volume 
in four years of writing, and it is no slim one. He has al- 
ready won prizes, been recited over radios, and printed in 
literally hundreds of newspapers. More important than this, 
he is showing an ability to improve, the more he writes. 
There is certainly room for improvement yet. LeClaire 
is still a little drunk with rhetoric, with iridiscent flamboy- 
ance, glorioles and haloed galaxies (the words are his.) His 
moralizings and his religious symbols are often trite, often 
grotesquely strained. Phony verbal decoration makes posters 
of his nature pictures. Images are monotonously grandiose, 
often to the point where the mood of the poem is destroyed. 
Thus the slinking sadism of a lynch mob is drowned in “rip- 
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tides of passion” and “sluice gates of the soul.” 

When all this is admitted, it must also be said that Le- 
Claire is already showing he can turn his faults to virtues. 
In such anti-war poems as “Three Armies,” “Pathetic Fall- 
acy” (first published in the “Canadian Forum”), and “Initi- 
ate-1918,” the fire of his unquestioned sincerity, his sensi- 
tive humanitarianism, burns white and clear. Under control, 
his personalized diction and his warm sentiment can effect a 
delicate and moving elegy, as in “The Shrouding,” or a poig- 
nant nature-study like “Pheasant in Profile.” He has range, 
vigor, color, metrical ease, and humanity. 

There is not much yet that stands out as integrally Cana- 
dian in his work. As a thinker he broods upon the general 
unbrotherhood of man. When he looks at Canada, he sees 
it rightly as part of that unhappy pattern, a land of wealth 
masking misery, and of misery heading for revolt. In “Can- 
ada, Rouse and Beware!”, a “tricked immigrant” vows he 
will 

Turn from your cities white with neon glow, 

Yet black with profiteers and puppet whores... 
Turn from your prairies great with pregnant grains, 
Yet gaunt with drought of penury and death... 
Your breadlines and your youth with old, old eyes— 
Turn from the largess that should succor all.” 
—EARLE BIRNEY. 


A Petty Swindler 

THE WOMAN IN THE HALL: G. B. Stern; Macmillan; 

pp. 382; $2.50. ; 

. B. Stern’s latest book is a combination of a psycholog- 

ical novel and a thriller. It comes off pretty well on the 
latter count, the criminal being, of course, “The Woman in 
the Hall,” a petty swindler winning her victims’ sympathy 
with little fabrications that she thinks up herself. As a 
psychological novel it doesn’t quite jell, leaving the field 
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still open for a study which is simply a case history and 
makes no bones about it. 

Lorna Blake was able to support her children on her small 
income, but having turned to genteel begging in a moment 
of need she became enamoured with the thrill of the chase, 
and the game and its techniques became an end in itself. She 
like a dramatic actress, taking her children along as 
props, always conscious of her effect on the audience and 
turning in an artistic performance almost every time. She 
fell down only once, when actually telling the truth. Success 
was her applause and she lived on the excitement to such an 
extent that she was willing to give up economic security and 
social prestige in order to resume “her career.” Other facets 
of the story include the activities of her victims—of her maid 
and confidante—and of her children. They are followed 
from childhood to early adulthood—the impact of their 
mother’s behaviour is witnessed and its effects noted. If 
one could have seen the mother, the dominating character, 
in her formative years nothing further could have been de- 
sired. As it is, Miss Stern takes us with a maladroit jump 
into the middle of the action, indicating the past in the man- 
ner of the flash-back, instead of building a foundation which 
would lead to complete understanding of what is a complex 
and arresting character. 

The movement is jerky—incidents are vivid, but the flow 
is continuously interrupted and much that is important is 
left unsaid, creating dissatisfaction that one is not permitt- 
ed to look behind the scenes. We watch Lorna rooking people 
for all they are worth while motives and their attendant emo- 
tions are ignored. It isn’t much more satisfactory than a 
silent movie without subtitles; you actually know who won 
the lady’s hand, but it isn’t quite certain why she picked that 
lug. In spite of that it is a book with infinitely more appeal] 
than the average novel—not much love interest—but surely 
that isn’t necessary in all your summer reading. 


—PATRICIA PALMER. 


Medium Boiled 


HERE LIES: Dorothy Parker; Macmillan; pp. 362; $3.00. 
—— Parker’s fame as a wit springs, as Disraeli’s 

sprang in his time, so much from oral tradition that all 
written records are an anti-climax. Certainly there are more 
epigrammatic writers in America than Miss Parker—the 
anglophobic Margaret Halsey for one. But there is no one 
else who so exactly expresses the satiric spirit of post-war 
Manhattan. This is a cynicism not so much hard-boiled as 
medium-boiled. Beneath the brittle shell of her form and 
the firm white of her style, there lies, if you can get your 
spoon in, a surprisingly soft yolk. 

By rough statistical count this reviewer finds these, her 
collected stories, to be concerned with fifty characters, most- 
ly female, of whom 17 are plain fools, 4 are alcoholic fools, 
9 plain knaves, 6 seducers, 3 neurotics, 2 Lesbians, 2 nympho- 
maniacs, 6 heroes (confined to one story) and 1 heroine. The 
significant point is that all the villains and nearly all the 
fools have some money, or lots of money, while the one hero- 
ine is an old negro washerwoman, and the heroes are a group 
of halfstarved Spanish loyalist privates. In both, the hero- 
ism is of the heart, a life or a gesture of self-sacrifice, gal- 
lantry, even foolish tenderness, in plain contrast to the ego- 
ism which characterizes all the nitwits and villains. 

In other words, beneath a careful pose of cattiness, be- 
neath sex-attire, there is class-satire roused by pity and 
made sharp with contempt. Like Katharine Mansfield whom 
she equals in satiric, but not in poetic, delicacy, Miss Parker 
hides a heart which at times betrays her. For the two tales 
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into which the heroic enter are mawkish, amazingly crude 
tearjerkers. -We have grown to accept the cynic as the sen- 
timentalist turned sour; it is more difficult to adjust oneself 
to the cynic turned sweet. The emotional reformism of our 
Thirties has caught up with Miss Parker, as with Aldous 
Huxley, and laid alas a warm, sticky hand on her cold and 
pointed shoulder. 

Fortunately Miss Parker has not suppressed her bad old 
past. In “Here Lies” you may read again such characteri- 
zations, etched in wormwood, as “Big Blonde” and “Mr. 
Durant.” The spoken word is her meat, whether it be the 
euphemisms of honeymooning morons, a long-distance call 
from seduced to seducer, or the revealing banalities of 
Maupassant relatives waiting, like buzzards, for a death. 
And even in sketches too light to be remembered, there are 
phrases too feline to die easily: “She looks like something 
that would eat her young ... You mean those clothes of hers 
are intentional?” —RUFUS. 


The American Scene 


I THINK ALOUD IN AMERICA: by Odette Keun; Long- 
mans Green & Co.; pp. 337; $3.50. 
UROPEAN Liberals, who used to turn in confident hope 
towards the United States, turn thither now less because 
they see hope there, than because they see no hope else- 
where, and they are loath to forego hope entirely. It is al- 
most impossible to say anything strikingly new about the 
United States; yet the various familiar factors that make up 
the American scene are at present in such a critical state of 
flux as to justify the most anxious attention of all critical 
observers. 
Odette Keun has written here a lively, acute, somewhat 
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disorderly summary of the virtues and failings that qualify 
and disqualify the United States for world leadership. “Noth- 
ing less than world authority,” she says, “is now needed to 
keep our species civilized, and only America can wield it.” 
Disastrously as the American people has betrayed its own 
basic ideals in many ways, America alone, she thinks, pos- 
sesses such a set of basic ideals as may serve for the salva- 
tion of the modern world, if intelligently applied, and pos- 
sesses also the latent power and, she hopes, the latent will to 
sweep away the malpractices that have deformed and crippled 
these ideals. 

Mme. Keun has a fluent and easy command of colloquial 
English, an irreverent and penetrating mind, equally out- 
spoken in sympathy, appreciation, and condemnation, an in- 
gratiating frankness, with at times a tendency to be tryingly 
arch, and finally, a desperate desire to be fair. Her appre- 
ciation of the creature comforts of the American standard 
of living for the minority that can afford it, does not lessen 
her awareness of the extravagant injustice and instability of 
their economic practice; the rapacity of the American bus- 
iness man does not blind her to the equally insane rapacity 
of the American farmer; she fully appreciates American 
sociability, and is fully aware of its wide-spread degenera- 
tion into the denial of the right to be a separate entity. 

It is a provocative and stimulating book, particularly in its 
well-founded strictures on the uncritical myths whereby 
many Americans contrive to see themselves upside down and 
inside out. Her criticisms are rapid, impatient, often flam- 
boyant, but by no means superficial. The few pages on 
American education, for example, are worth many a pon- 


derous volume. —L. A. MacKAY. 


An Optimist 
DEMOCRACY WORKS: Arthur Garfield Hays; Macmillan 

(Random House): pp. 334; $3.35. 

SURVEY of the current American political and econ- 

omic scene, by an American liberal who has won a dis- 
tinguished reputation as a defender of civil liberties. Unlike 
most present-day liberals, his attitude is one of confident 
optimism. He finds the America of to-day a vastly pleasanter 
place in which to live than most of the dictator-ruled coun- 
tries. There is much poverty, misery, exploitation and in- 
justice, but on the whole, the average American is better off 
physically and spiritually than he was a century ago. This 
has been accomplished through the operation of a free dem- 
ocratic system; further progress should be possible along 
democratic lines. Those unthinking individuals who are ready 
to surrender their liberty to a dictatorship in return for 
economic security are “trading a hopeful dream for a hideous 
nightmare.” True progress is only possible within the pres- 
ent democratic system with its safeguards for the freedom 
of the individual. The great problem confronting America 
to-day is how to put through really vital effective social 
changes without recourse to violence and the destruction of 
liberty. 

The author is convinced that this is possible. He main- 
tains that democracy is an infinitely flexible and elastic sys- 
tem of government, pointing to the changed attitude in Amer- 
ica towards income tax in the last fifty years. Denounced 
in the 1890’s as a Communistic assault on the sacred rights 
of property; to-day not even the most reactionary Liberty- 
Leaguer or Economic Royalist would dare to advocate its 
abolition. The best hope for the preservation of democracy 
lies in the acceptance by the mass of the population of other 
such seemingly radical ideas. Even the propertied classes 
will gradually come to realize that a certain amount of gov- 
ernment intervention and state control of industry is neces- 
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sary to raise the average purchasing power and remedy the 
worst abuses of unrestricted individualism. The alphabetic 
activities of the Roosevelt administation—the T.V.A., and the 
A.A.A., etc., merely represent a perfectly legitimate attempt 
to improve the economic position of the underprivileged in 
fields where private enterprise has not functioned properly. 
State control will be gradually extended in these fields, but 
that will not mean the destruction of a democratic system 
of government. Peaceful change is possible within the capi- 
talist system. 

There is nothing particularly new or startling about this. 
Liberals have been preaching this type of doctrine for years. 
What is unusual is the optimistic vigour of the author’s tone. 
It may be argued that he is superficial in his analysis. He 
has the belief common to many American Liberals that the 
United States is completely different from Europe in some 
mystic and indefinable way, and that the class antagonisms 
and contradictions of the Old World are non-existent in the 
new. This may be questioned since the solid and unyield- 
ing opposition to the New Deal among certain groups and 
classes does not augur well for a bloodless future. He is, 
however, on fairly safe ground in saying that the chances 
for peaceful change are infinitely greater in America than 
in Europe. We have had so many laments and jeremiads 
about the future of democracy lately that this book comes 
as a decidedly welcome breath of optimism. 

—W. E. GREENING. 
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No Victory For The Soldier: James Hill; 
Doubleday Doran (Country Life Press) 
pp. 372; $2.75. 


This is the life story of Johann Knox, 
a musical genius who, at the age of 37, 
dies in war-torn Spain while finding 
“brotherhood with men.” The book is a 
hodge podge of events—Knox, youth, his 
“Dracula” parents, his love affairs, Hit- 
ler, Mussolini and Franco, contemporary 
life and letters and causes, are all fused 
into a melting-pot book containing some- 
thing to attract all tastes and satisfy 
none. The blurb is the usual flight of 
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